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THE CHILDREN’S LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


What the Conference Has Forgotten. 

The League of Nations has been born in Paris. It came into 
being on February^ 14, and there are those who believe its crea¬ 
tion to be the greatest event in the history of the world. 

So it may prove* to be, for it may sweep the curse of war off 
the earth, and make mankind at last one world-wide family. It 
can be done ; it will be done; it is as true as the sun in heaven 
that the day will come when there shall be no more war. 

But one other thing is as true as the sun in heaven—that 
nothing on earth can save the League of Nations unless the 
children are on its side. What is Paris doing to enlist the children ? 

See the article on this subject on page five 



THE GREATEST BRITISH AIRSHIP FLYING OVER YORKSHIRE. IT IS 220 YARDS LONG 


STARTLING SCENE IN A STORM AT SEA 

Tremendous Adventure of a Sinking Ship 


REMARKABLE 
AIRSHIP DISCOVERY 

WORLD’S AIRWAYS SAFE 
FROM FIRE 

Science Saves the Airship from 
Extinction 

A STORt BEGINNING IN THE SUN 

The inventors have given the air¬ 
ship a lease of life for ever. 

This great ship floating above the 
earth, as high as a church and as long 
as a'street, is a thing of grace and 
beauty as it moves among the clouds ; 
but what is an airship in reality ? It 
is a stupendous bag of inflammable 
gas; and underneath this dangerous 
cargo great engines are roaring all the 
time, generating electricity, creating 
sparks, and sometimes throwing out 
flame. 

So that an airship is a floating 
reservoir of fiery gas, with fire itself 
within an ace. Tu war men risk such 
lcarful things, but-there is no future 
in peace for airships so inflammable ; 
and if nothing had happened it was 
almost certain that our airships would 
have been doomed. ' - 

But something lias happened. The 
airship was dangerous because it was 
filled, with hydrogen, the only gas 
available that was lighter than air. 
There was one other gas that would 
have done—the gas called helium, 
found years ago in the sun. No trace 
of it had yet been found upon the earth. 
For thirty years we heard of helium 
ninety million miles away before any 
man had seen it. Then it was dis¬ 
covered in a mineral found in Norway, 
but it was so rare that even a cubic 
foot cost £350, so there was no country 
in the world that could afford to fill 
an airship with a million cubic feet. 

Triumph of America 

But man lias a way of leaping over 
barriers. When America came into 
the war the British Air Board told the 
Government at Washington that ’ one 
of the best things it could do to win 
(lie war was to find a way of making 
helium ; and now this has been found, 
and the cost of a cubic foot of helium 
gas has been brought down at a single 
stroke from ^350 to fivepence. 

ft is one of the marvellous triumphs 
of the laboratory ; and it is thrilling to 
think that this thing that men found 111 
Ihe sky is now to hit men to the skies. 

We shall have airships so big that they 
w ill hold five million cubic feet ot helium, 
and u ill carry enormous loads of life and 
ircight. They will be as sate as ocean 
Ships or trains, and it will all be possible, 
Blanks to this wonderful helium that 
men discovered in the sun. 

So, out ol infinite space, if only we 
know where to look and how to look, 
totrws help lor this w orld’s problems. 


At dead of night, with a hideous gale 
raging in the North Sea, the Grand 
Fleet was returning from a sweep to its 
northern lair. Ahead, of it w ent a fine 
new destroyer-leader,the Hoste, with the 
Negro and the destroyer (Totilla coming 
after. All lights were out, the look-outs 
having for guidance only the white 
flurry of water created by the pio- 
pcllers of the ships ahead. 

The Men on the Doomed Ship 

Suddenly, the Negio ran a little too 
far and too fast, and crashed into the 
Hoste. The Negro sank like a stone; the 
alter part of the Hoste was damaged, 
and though her engines continued woi k- 
mg there seemed little hope of getting he: 
to port. However, her captain decided to 
make a fight for life, and altered lus 
course to make for the nearest po:t 
For more than two liouis they steamed 
broadside to the waves, and then a gieat 
portion of her hull broke off, the engine- 
room bccarric flooded, and the Hoste was 
doomed. It was a fearful hour. 

The fore-part of the vesset remained 
floating, and on the deck the crew’ lined 
up, resolute and steady. They numbered 
off in batches, m view of any possibility 
of help coming to them, and help did 
come. No boat could live for a moment 
in that howling tempest, but suddenly. 


out of the misty terror of wind and 
waves, a great tiring came roaring. 

Another destroyer was coming up. It 
was the Marvel, and she needed to be 
as good as her name to succeed here. 
What would its wild, fearless commander 
try to do ? It was impossible to lay the 
destroyer alongside the wreck, for both 
vessels were pitching and rolling like 
corks on cloud-sweeping seas. The 
commander of the Marvel watched his 
opportunity, and then, at the right 
moment, charged down by the side of the 
Hoste, keeping for an instant at her side. 

The Leap to Life 

The captain of the Hoste gave the word 
to the first of Ins batches of men, and 
in they jumped, reaching the deck oi 
the Marvel. Not another man moved. 
The Marvel went off, turned, came back, 
charged again, and the second batch of 
men leaped to safety. Fifteen times did 
the Marvel perform that glorious man¬ 
oeuvre each time risking a smash-up 
for herself anti for the remainder of the 
Hoste. But fifteen times she was 
successful. ‘ Every man of the Hoste 
sprang irom the shattered ship to the 
Marvel's deck. The last to lump was 
Captain Edwaids, and we can imagine 
the thrill with which he would shake 
hands with Captain Homan of the Marvel 


THE WAR-HORSE 
COMES HOME 

DUMB HERO’S GREAT DAY 
An Old Friend Back in the 
Fields 

WHOA, MY BONNY BOY I 

Major is back 111 his Surrey fields, 
home in the stable w’liere he was foaled ; 
returned with honour to prance 
majestically into that proud volume of 
history which keeps green the memory 
of the great dumb friends of man. 

Major was bred and trained by a 
Surrey farmer, and matured info an 
upstanding bay. The war came, and 
remount officers called at the Redlrill 
farm, and sent Major, off to the war. 
He became a private in tiie ranks of the 
great horse trains of transpoit. He was 
in the thick of the fighting, lie bore 
without hurt the strain of battle, and 
Fate was as good to Major as Major was 
to his masters. He did lus bit on the 
Western front, and then, when the 
enemy had broken through the gaffs or 
Italy, he went to theothersideof the Alps 

Heaving and tugging m the mud and 
on the icy mountain roaas, Major did 
his part in the winning of the war. 
Then he was demobilised. He came 
home to be sold back into cibil service, 
unscathed by all his battles. By the 
happiest fate, Major was taken to a 
Redhill remount sale. His time came 
to parade before those who waited to buy 
horses. He was led into Die ring, and 
was trotted round to show his fire anti 
movement. Suddenly, in the midst of 
Ma3or’s proud swinging trot, there rang 
out a voice from the ring-side : 

"Whoa, my bonny boy ! “ 

Like a Long-Lost Child 

Probably those who saw what followed 
will never forget it, for Major, who had 
heard so many voices in four years of 
war, heard now that cry, and knew it. 
He stopped and answered; with a loud 
and piercing neigh he screamed his 
joyous answer, excitedly swished lus 
tail, and pawed the earth. 

The ostler could not move him. 
Major neighed and neighed, trembling. 

Then the man who had cried out 
stepped into the ring, took the" halter, 
and fondled the great beauty as if he had 
been a long-lost child. The jo\ of 
Major w’as a moving thing to see. The 
farmer bought lum then and there, tor 
it w r as the old master who had come at 
that moment up to the ring. Major 
w’as almost Irantic with delight. He 
shrieked and whinnied, he lashed out at 
all onlookers in great playful bounds, 
but with lus master he was gentle as a 
lamb. They went from the rin ; together, 
away to the Surrey fields where Major 
had grown up and laboured. 

( Now Major is once again lung of the 
peaceful pastures where ue\er more will 
he hear camion boom, nor start from 
sleep w’ith bursting bombs over lus mid¬ 
night shelter. E. A. B. 
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THE BURIED WEALTH 
OF BRITAIN 

COAL WE TURN TO GOLD 

What the Miners’ Trouble 
is About 

SURPRISING FACTS AND FIGURES 

The prosperity of a nation depends 
on its industries, and our industries 
depend upon coal. One of the dangers 
confronting the nation since the Armis¬ 
tice has been the threatened stoppage 
of the mines. Happily, it is,believed 
the crisis will pass. 

'The miners want more wages and 
shorter hours, and unless they can have 
them they will cease work and stop 
every industry in the land ; wo should 
have neither light nor bread nor water 
enough for carrying on. It would be a 
national disaster of the gravest kind. 

The miners say that the industry can 
well afford to pay the wage they ask 
for even a six-hours’ day, and to find 
out the facts the Government appointed 
a Coal Commission. 

Some startling facts and figures have 
been brought before the Commission. 
It appears that the profits of the coal- 
owners rose during the war from 
£13,000,000 to £39,000,000, or from 
is. id. to over 3s. 6d. The wages of 
the miners during the war increased 
from £130,000,000 to £170,000,000. 

Case for Both Sides 

The conlowncrs say the reduction of 
working hours to six each day will cost 
as. yd. per ton, and an increase of one- 
third in wages would cost 4s. a ton, 
so that the miners’ demands would 
make coal dearer by Cs. yd. a ton. The 
coalowners say also that the reduction 
of hours from eight to six would reduce 
the output by one ton in every five. 

The miners, on the other hand, point 
to the fact that when the Eight Hours 
Day began in 1908 there was no visible 
effect on production ; and they assert 
that better management of the mines, 
the abolition of unfair profits, and wiser 
methods of distribution would make 
up for the extra cost. They also de¬ 
mand that the £0,000,000 paid every 
year as mining royalties should stop. 
Most people agree with that. Mining 
royalties are a landlord s tax 011 coal, 
and therefore on us all; they arc paid 
simply because a man owns the land 
above the coal, and it is English law 
that whoever owns a piece of land owns 
it right down to the fiery furnace in the 
heart of the earth. These mining 
royalties add sixpence to the cost of 
every ton of coal, and as a ton of 
steel needs four tons of coal the land¬ 
lord’s tax adds as. to every ton of steel. 

£25,000,000 Paid by the Public 

But the most sensational figures 
brought out by this inquiry are those 
which show that when the Government 
increased the price of coal by 2s. 6d. 
a ton, coal consumers liad to pay 
£25,000,000 more for their coal. The 
Government’s defence of the increase 
is that certain mines were not paying 
and the Goal Controller had to make 
them pay. To help the poor mines, 
therefore, the Government gave a 
fortune to the rich mines, and the 
public paid the difference. 

It is all very astonishing, and it is 
terrible when wc remember that our 
Italian Allies were all the time clamour¬ 
ing for our- coal, and could not afford 
to buy at the terrible price at which it 
reached tlieir ports. Something, will 
have to be done, and the man who does 
file desperate work of digging coal, the 
most primitive and terrible form of 
labour still left in the world, must be 
generously paid. We waste enormous 
quantities of coal through bad manage¬ 
ment, and if we choose to do that we 
must pay for it. There is no reason 
why men should live dark and miserable 
lives to bring up coal for us to waste— 
or even to burn. 


£1000 

FOR BRIGHT BOYS AND GIRLS 

All over the country are bright boys 
and girls who want a better chance, a 
little help with their education. Perhaps 
they win a scholarship, but are not 
quite able to take full advantage of it 
for want of a little help, perhaps there 
is 110 scholarship available for them. 
Often they would like a year at a 
secondary school, but cannot pay tliefees. 

There must be thousands of boys 
and girls with bright brains who are 
just too poor to finish their education 
as they wish. We need these boys and 
girls, and wc need their brains. It is a 
cruel injustice that a rich country 
should not offer them the opportunities 
they deserve., We must insist more and 
more on the freedom of every boy and 
girl passed from the village school to flic 
university' at the cost of the State which 
will reap the harvest of their learning. 

I11 the meantime, the Children’s 
Newspaper hopes to be able to devise a 
scheme by which it can place at the 
disposal of teachers in the United King¬ 
dom the sum of £1000 to be used in 
grants on behalf of such bright boys 
and girls. The Editor will be glad of 
any suggestions from teachers and 
education authorities, and he hopes to 
give full particulars in due course. 



Cuckoo! Here we are again 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What is the Monroe Doctrine ? The 

Monroe Doctrine is a principle adopted 
by the United States in 1823, on the 
suggestion of President Monroe, to the 
effect that any attempt on the part of 
a European Power to conquer terri¬ 
tories on American soil would be viewed 
as an unfriendly act by the States. 

What is a Plenary Sitting ? The 
word plenary means entire, or fully 
attended, and a plenary sitting of the. 
Peace Conference means the full coun¬ 
cils of the conference. 

What is a Soviet ? A Russian word 
meaning Council,- applied to the local 
controlling bodies set up by the 
Russian revolutionaries. 

What is a Whitley Council ? A 
parliamentary commission presided over 
by Mr. Whitley recommended the 
setting up of joint councils of employers 
and labour men to bring about a better 
understanding, and such committees 
have come to be called Whitley Councils. 

What Is the Budget ? The Budget is 
the statement of national income and 
expenditure presented to Parliament 
each year by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Who is the Chancellor of the Exchequer? 

He has charge of national finances, 
and is head of the Court of Exchequer, 
Treasury officials who originally sat at 
a chequered table. 


CAPTAIN OF HIS FATE 

The Cripple who Marches 
at Command 

HOW THE MIND MASTERS 
THE BODY 

There is a young man walking, 
without show of infirmity, through the 
busiest streets of London today', who is 
half his time a cripple. He has a 
paralysed leg. He runs upstairs and 
down, in and out of the street, yet he is 
an incurable case. He lias made his 
mind master of his body’. 

He was a soldier in France, and while 
there ho contracted flic disease of 



Aeroplane Company for £350. It will go 95 miles in 
an hour on 3J gallons o! petrol. 


infantile paralysis, which, in the early 
days of the war, spread yritli frightful 
malignity through our ranks. In this 
ease the disease reached almost the 
height of virulence. A fine young man, 
a scholar and writer, was reduced to the 
helpless impotence of-one stricken with 
sleeping sickness. He was blind, para¬ 
lysed, unconscious for weeks. 

Unwavering medical attendance kept 
him alive, and, after long conflict with 
menacing death, saved him. It brought 
back consciousness, and then the sight 
of one eye, then the sight of the 
second. But the paralysis of every 
limb remained. The finest medical skill 
was pitted against the malady', month 
after month, and banished the demon of 
inertia from all but the left leg. There 
the disease had its last stronghold, and 
it destroyed the nerve terminals. 

How much more marvellous are the 
processes of Nature than anything of 
man’s fashioning 1 Destroy an electric 
terminal, and the whole plant is instantly 
useless ; current cannot flow. A similar 
thing had happened here. With the 
nerve terminals in the leg destroyed, 
the brain could no longer convey that 
lightning-like impulse which, without 
our knowledge, actuates our every step. 
The co-opcration of mental and physical 
forces is destroyed, so far as the damaged 
leg is concerned. But there is a remedy 
of Nature’s.own providing. 



The warble fly that does £1000 damage every 
day in Great Britain 


When the sufferer attempts to walk 
he finds himself unable to move his leg 
in the unconscious way 'in which be 
throws forth or backwards the un¬ 
damaged limb. He therefore has to 
make a deliberate, conscious effort. He 
looks down at his leg, and mentally 
says “ Go ! " and the leg moves. Once 
started, he can walk like the rest of us. 
When, having halted, he wishes to 
resume his walk, he must stare again 
for a second at the insurgent member, 
concentrating his whole thought on the 
necessity’ to move, and he walks. 

There he goes, brave, blithe, un¬ 
conquerable, with a leg that is com¬ 
pelled, against all likelihood, to carry him 
about his business. 


CLEMENCEAU AND 
THE SCHOOLGIRLS 

Marshal Foch Passes By 

Here is a great little speech by Clemenceau, 
the Prime Minister of France, to a group of 
schoolgirls who gave him a gold pen to sign 
the Peace Treaty with. The speech is.sent 
by Reuter's correspondent in Paris. 

I thank you. You are dear and good 
little girls. But you congratulate me 
because I am the chief of a victorious 
nation ; it is the nation itself which you 
must congratulate. .You arc good little 
pupils, and I expect you work well. For 
my part, I was a very bad pupil; all that 
I know I - learnt after I was 30 ; you 
must not imitate me. But it was 
excusable. I bad wretched books and 
indifferent masters ; you arc lucky to 
have good books and good instructors. 

In those times, loo, the education of 
girls was'much neglected ; women were 
judged inferior to men. But wc have, 
grown out of such erroneous ideas; 
thanks to the teaching ll^cy receive 
women will prove themselves the equal 
of men in every branch of thought. 

1 have children and grandchildren ; 
it is a grandfather who is speaking to 
you, and he is very touched by your 
thought. Yes, I will sign the Peace 
Treaty with your pen, and I will do 
everything in order that this Treaty 
may be just and lasting, so that you, 
my children, may not have to endure 
tire agony and the suffering which have, 
alas ! been the sad lot of your mothers. 

M. Clemenceau then kissed all flu: 
children. As the deputation was leaving 
an usher announced, “ Monsieur In 
Marcchal Foch.” The children stood 
still, awestruck, and watched the Mar¬ 
sha] enter M. Clemenceau’s office. 


News From Everywhere 

The Leicestershire County Council is 
paying threepence for every dead rat. 

Kilauea, the great volcano of Hawaii, 
with a crater nearly three miles wide, is 
in eruption. 

The Canadian Government proposes 
to spend £16,000,000 on new railways,- 
£6,000,000 oil ships, £4,000,000 on roads. 

Ilow many controlled boots have 
been sold, do you think, in this country ? 
Fourteen million pairs 1 

It has been calculated by an expert 
that the total war debt of the Allies is 
25,000 million pounds. 

• An exploring party has arrived at 
Alaska after trying for six months to 
cross flic North Pole on floating ice. 

Air-buoys are to mark the landing 
grounds for flying men by night, They 
will be balloons with signal lights. 

Over 30,000 school children in 
Rhondda Valley have been holidaying 
through the strike of under-teachers. 

Kinema films are being sent out to 
the British troops in the Arctic. They 
arc the only things that cheer them up. 

We had just over 22,000 British 
aeroplanes at the Armistice, and nearly 
4000 have been destroyed as useless. 

There will soon be fifty Whitley 
Councils of employers and workmen for 
fixing hours and wages, and they will 
cover 2;5po,ooo men. 

Summer time in Great Britain begins 
on Sunday, March 30, and ends on 
Sunday, September 28. In Italy it lasts 
from March 1 to October 4. 

A movement is on foot to turn the 
V.A.D.’s into V.A.B.’s—Voluntary Aid 
to Babies. If it succeeds it will save 
thousands of lives. 

Poor Admiral Tirpitz, whose f beard 
was known all over Germany, and who 
helped the Kaiser to make the war, is. 
penniless. His son is a bank clerk, and 
his daughter a governess. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS FLAG 
The world will need a universal flag. 
Has the League of Nations an artist to 
design one ? A suggested, flag is repro¬ 
duced in colour in the most attractive 
new number of My Magazine. 
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Time Everywhere At This Moment 

This map shows time all over the world. 
Sunlight travels westward round the earth. 
Its full circle is 25,000 miles, or 360 
degrees, and it completes its journey in 
24. hours, travelling 15 degrees an hour 
We count time from the halfway point, 
the line on which Greenwich stands. At 
noon in Greenwich for every 1 5 degrees 
eastj. the day is one hour older, and for every 
1 5 degrees west, the day is one hour younger. 


Where They Are Harvesting 

They are harvesting cotton and wheat and sugar in Egypt, 
sugar and wheat in India, and sugar in the West Indies 
Rice crops in India are menaced through heavy rains 


o 

NEW 

ZEALAND 




MARCH OF NATIONS—HOW THE WORLD STANDS TODAY 


BY OUR INTERNATIONA!. CORRESPONDENT IN EUROPE 


The Old Order Changing 

Just before sunrise a few mornings 
ago l stood at my window watching the 
eastern sky. Pale 'streaks ot light were 
struggling with the darkness. They 
were cold and weak at first, too weak, 
it seemed, to disperse the gloom. 

Yet. as I stood, they grew every moment 
stronger. They turned from a chilly 
grey to yellow, then a rosy flush warmed 
them. From tiny trickles of brightness 
they grew into streams, and the streams 
joined together and became a flood, 
and over the whole firmament the flood 
poured. Darkness was conquered. Light 
was over all.' 

I thought then of that other struggle 
which is going on today—the struggle 
between the darkness of the Old Order, 
which set nation against nation in cruel, 
deadly conflict, and the New Hope 
which is-dawning upon the earth. 

What is tliis hope ? It is that we may 
end war, and that nations will hence¬ 
forward live in friendly intercourse, 
bearing and forbearing, settling their 
differences in a peaceful instead of a 
murderous manner, doing their best to 
cultivate goodwill and not suspicion, 
devoting their best energies to making 
men, women, and children happier, and 
not to creating engines of destruction, 
io wound and maim and kill. 

The New Hope for Mankind 

For hundreds, even for thousands of 
vears the pale streaks of this New Hope 
have been striving to pierce the dark¬ 
ness. Twenty-five centuries ago the 
tender-hearted poet of the ancient 
Greeks, Euripides, was pleading with 
his countrymen for the very' same ideals 
as those upon which President Wilson 
begs us to fix our eyes. It-takes a very 
long time to induce mankind to change 
its habits. There are always a number 
of people who oppose all changes: some 


because they cannot believe them pos¬ 
sible, others because it. is to their 
interest to keep things as they are. The 
chief argument which both these classes 
of people use is that “ it cannot be done.” 

Well, let us look back into history 
and see what has been done in the past. 

Once individual men, yes, and women 
too, were perpetually fighting with one 
another. They fought ior food ; they 
fought for the driest caves to live in 
and the best trees to climb. They were 
just as ready to fight their blood rela¬ 
tions as to fight anyone else. Brother 
hit brother, sons pelted their fathers 
with stones, mothers and daughters 
scratched and tore at each other's hair. 

Gradually this changed. Families 
ceased to fight among themselves. 
Disagreements and quarrels were laid 
before the head of the family, and he 
settled them. This was seen to be clearly 
a gain.. Individuals were better pro¬ 
tected against violence when they lived 
in groups. The fighting that went on 
was now only between families ; there 
was less of it. 

How the People Drew Together 

Next came the joining together of 
families to make tribes. Now the 
fighting between the different fainilies 
belonging to a tribe was stopped. 
Tribes made war upon each other, but 
there was more security for life and more 
time than there had been before for 
pcaccable and useful occupations. 

Ages went by again ; tribes united 
into groups, and so nations came into 
existence. There were still wars be¬ 
tween the different nations, but now 
they were waged by armies—that is to 
say, by bodies of men specially paid and 
trained to fight. There were larger 
intervals of peace between wars, and the 
mass of people were. less troubled by 
them than they had been by war among 


individuals or by wars between families 
and between tribes. 

These changes—each one, remember, 
bitterly opposed ; each one declared 
to be impossible—brought us'up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Then 
the ambitions of the rulers of nations 
became so fierce that they said : “It 
is not enough to have armies of thirty 
or forty' or even a hundred thousand 
men. We must force every able-bodied 
man to become a soldier.” So the 
preparations for war became more and 
more extensive, and at last, in 1914, Ger¬ 
many’ provoked the Great War in which 
the armies were numbered by’ millions. 

Three Great Steps 

Therefore there grew up among all 
peoples a great wish for a further step 
in that march towards better things, 
of which the earlier steps had been : 

1. Abolition of war among individuals. 

2. Abolition of war between families. 

3. Abolition of war between tribes. 

" Now the time has come," cried the 
suffering Peoples, “ to abolish war alto¬ 
gether. Let us make a League which 
will unite nations as the tribe united 
families and the nation united tribes. 

“ Let us have disputes between nations 
settled in the same way’ that judges and 
juries settle the disputes of individuals. 
It is no use telling us that this cannot 
be done. We mean to have it done. 
Wars are never caused by peoples, but 
always by rulers. Peoples may shout 
'Hurrah!' for war when they are excited, 
standing together in crowds listening to 
fiery speeches, or when they’ have been 
persuaded that their side will have an 
easy victory’ and gain advantages from 
it; but we know that Peoples never do 
gain any advantage. War is bad for 
everybody’. ’ War must stop.” 

I heard a poor Russian peasant woman 
erv out in Moscow, while there was 


killing in the streets : “ Wherever there 
is fighting, the people suffer.” That is 
now the cry of men and women every¬ 
where. Thus the pale gleams of the 
New Hope, which seemed for so long 
to bo struggling in vain against the 
darkness, have become Fright rays. 

We believe we may live to sec the 
rise of that sun which promises to warm 
into a kindlier glow the feelings among 
all men, to make life safer and happier 
for all, and to distribute the good things 
of life more evenly, and to dispel the 
night of gloom and sorrow caused by the 
ignoble ambitions, the rivalry’ and 
wicked plotting, of rulers who have 
dragged nations into so many wars. 

The sun has not risen yet. President 
Wilson and those who are with him 
have many opponents still to persuade, 
many foes to disarm. The Peace Con¬ 
ference in Paris feels its way timidly’, 
because the men who comprise it belong, 
almost all of them, to the Age of Dark¬ 
ness, and their ey’es are hurt by the 
brightness of the New Hope. But the 
light is growing. The Dawn is near. 

II. F. 


A NEW INSTRUMENT FOR THE 
AEROPLANE 

An Interesting instrument has been 
invented by which an aeroplane pilot 
can see at a glance not only’ whether he 
is rising or descending, but also at what 
angle his wings are inclined to the earth. 
All four directions arc shown by 
the position of a little indicator which 
swings automatically’ into one of the 
four sections of a circle. The divisions 
of the circle and the indicator are 
coated with radium paint, so as to bo- 
visible for night flying. 

This instrument is a great improve¬ 
ment on anything that has been made 
hitherto, and the airman can follow his 
flight with much greater precision. 
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PICTURE - HOUSE 
REVOLUTION 

Talking Film Coming At Last 
MR. MARCONI AND THE KINEMA 

Ever since the talking machine and 
the moving picture were invented, 
attempts have been made to combine 
them. Mr. Edison spent years in 
working at talking pictures. The trouble 
was that when the film and the phono¬ 
graph were set going together, the 
mechanism could not be managed in an 
ordinary picture house. 

Now it is by a strange and more 
wonderful path that the talking picture 
is coming.. As soon as Mr. Marconi and 
his assistants made an electric lamp to 
carry the human voice the real talking 
picture became possible. 

In the Marconi invention the diffi¬ 
culties of adapting the kinema and the 
telephone are small, and it is easy to 
reproduce sound at the exact time the 
animated pictures are thrown on the 
screen. Probably the electric current 
producing the light that shows the pic¬ 
tures may also create the electrical 
impulses that produce speech, songs, and 
every variety of sound on the stage. 

What Will Charlie Do? 

From the apparatus at the back of the 
hall, wireless currents will be sent to a 
speaking apparatus at the back of the 
stage; and the result will be that every 
sound made when the photographs were 
being taken will be stored in the electric 
receiver and reproduced in hundreds of 
records. Then, by setting the reel and 
the record working together, under a 
single electrical current, every sound 
will be heard as the pictures move. The 
human voice, the roar of a gun, the 
rumble of a train, a thunderstorm, or a 
burst of cheering will all be heard. 

The new invention will change the 
character of the ordinary kinema players. 
At present the face of the player is his 
fortune. He may be rather a poor 
speaker, but if he has a face that can 
assume any expression, he serves for the 
modern kinema. With the real talking 
picture the players will have to speak or 
sing with special art, as well as to make 
telling gestures and vivid expressions. 
Great singers and great actors will at 
last come to the front in the picture 
house—and one wonders, by the way, 
what will happen to the Charlie Chaplins 
when a film success depends on some¬ 
thing more than dumb show. 


FALLING MARK & TUMBLING CROWN 

From Amsterdam conics the news 
that the German mark has lost another 
point, while Geneva reports that the 
crown has lost several points. This is 
terrible news for the Germans and 
Austrians. 

Before the war the German silver 
mark was worth nearly a shilling, and 
tlie Austrian silver crown about ten- 
pcnce. Now a man who comes from 
Germany into Holland can buy with a 
mark only about fivepennyworth of 
Dutch goods. As the price of these 
goods is at least twice as much as before 
the war, the German shilling really buys 
scarcely twopence worth today. If the 
fall of the mark continues, this silver 
piece may buy only a pennyworth of 
food. The Austrian crown is indeed 
falling to the buying value that a penny 
had before the war. 

The gravest of all problems before 
the Germans and Austrians is the fall of 
the foreign value of their money. Even 
when they have money to spend they 
have to pay double or treble the price 
of things purchased in other countries. 


THE MEN OF 100 BATTLES 

Three cheers for the Australian Army 
Corps 1 They were electric, says their 
commander. Sir John Monash, and 
when they went into the great battle 
on August 8 they went with veritable 
joy, confident of victory. For nearly a 
hundred days these -wonderful troops 
fought and won a' battle every day. 


CAN A -MAN FLY TO 
ANY HEIGHT? 

Dr. Rateau and His Amazing 
Fan 

REMARKABLE CLAIMS FOR A 
NEW INVENTION 

One of the most wasteful things in the 
modern world is the hot gas that comes 
from the exhaust pipe of engines 
working on petrol, paraffin, coal-tar 
products, and gas. When the explosion 
has taken place there is a great deal of 
power left in the cylinders, but it has to 
bo pushed out and thrown away. 

A member of the French Academy of 
Sciences, Dr. Rateau, claims that lie has 
now succeeded in making use of the 
exhaust gas from the motors of an 
aeroplane. Just where the burnt fumes 
spurt from the engines, the clever 
doctor has placed a powerful little 
wheel that revolves as the spent gases 
strike against it. Then, from this re¬ 
volving wheel, a fan is worked which 
collects the air and drives it under 
pressure into the engine, to be mixed 
with petrol again and exploded. 

The result is that a much larger 
quantity of "the explosive oxygen in the 
air is introduced into the motors. This 
leads to a great increase of power. In 
one experiment a big aeroplane was able 
to travel at 88 miles an hour, at a height 
of about iS.ooo feet, under ordinary con¬ 



ditions. When the Rateau fan was fixed, 
its speed at the same height was more 
than 140 miles an hour. 

The thinness of the air at _ great 
heights has been the main difficulty 
with aircraft, and it is said that the new 
Rateau fan is of most practical im¬ 
portance in collecting this rarefied air 
and pressing it into the density that air 
has on the ground. If this is proved to 
be the case no man can say how high we 
may fly in years to come. 

But there arc even larger uses for the 
new invention. It will be adapted for 
feeding compressed and highly explosive 
air into every kind of engine except steam 
engines. Not only oil, petrol, paraffin, 
benzol, alcohol, and gas engines will be 
able to do more work on less fuel, but 
our abundant production of coal-tar 
will be turned into a cheap source of 
power by using it in an engine with the 
highly compressed air furnished cheaply 
by the Rateau fan. 


WHAT SPACE IS 
FILLED WITH 

The Ether That is Everywhere 
REVOLVING ELECTRONS 

Sir Oliver Lodge, one of the greatest 
scientists of our time, has been-lecturing 
on ether, which is probably the most 
mysterious and marvellous thing in all 
the universe. In one sense we can say 
that nobody has ever seen it, and yet in 
another sense we can say that nobody 
has seen anything but ether ; certainly 
without it nothing could be seen, and 
probably there would be nothing to see. 

It is everywhere ; it is in everything 
and between everything ; probably it 
is everything. Such a wonderful thing, 
naturally, is a mystery and a puzzle. 

A Thousand Miles a Minute 

All space is filled with ether, and the 
earth is rushing through it at a rate of 
at least 19 miles a second—more than 
1,000 miles a minute—and yet we. do 
not feel it. But perhaps in certain ways 
we do feel it, for light and heat and 
electricity are waves of ether. Waves 
there certainly are, and clever men 
know just how fast the waves go. 

If we put a bell inside a glass globe 
and pump all the air out of the globe, 
wc shall hear no sound, however hard 
we ring the bell, for sound is due to 
waves of air beating on the drums of 
the cars, and if we take the air away 
round the bell there can be no waves and 
therefore no sound. In the same way, 
if we could surround the sun with an 
enormous glass globe, and_ pump all 
the ether out of the globe," we should 
no longer see the light, for light is waves 
of ether beating on the eyes, and without’ 
ether there could be no ether waves, 

What Are Things Made Of? 

For a long time learned men have 
known that waves of something were the 
cause of light and heat and other sensa¬ 
tions and forces; but within recent 
years they have begun to believe that 
all material things are made of ether. 
They have discovered that the fine par¬ 
ticles of matter called atoms are made 
of still finer particles which are really 
particles of ether in the form of electricity, 
so that they are called electrons. 

An atom of hydrogen consists of one 
central electron with another electron 
revolving round it at a terrific rate, 
much in the same way as the earth 
revolves round the sun ; an atom' of 
carbon, again, has six central electrons, 
with six other electrons revolving round 
them ; an atom of the rare metal called 
uranium has no less than 92 central 
electrons, each with 92 other electrons 
revolving round them. 

These electrons arc almost incon¬ 
ceivably small. If one could compress 
them together into a pigeon’s eggshell, 
and could begin to empty them out at 
a million a minute, we might go on for 
millions of years before we had emptied 
the shell. But if they are small, they 
make up for this small size by the 
rapidity of their pace, for they fly 
around as fast as light. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION 
And How It Fills the Egg Basket 

Fowls appear to be much happier, 
and lay much more regularly if they 
have plenty of sunshine. The next best 
thing to sunshine in this dull old country 
is a light which gives to the fowls the 
impression that the sun is shining. 

Fortunately the fowl is easily de¬ 
ceived, with the result that a great deal 
of success has attended the experiments 
of a well-known engineer who is building 
fowl-houses with a material similar to 
canvas, stained and varnished so that 
the house is always lighted in the daytime 
with light of a pleasant golden colour. 
By means of electric lights placed out¬ 
side, the fowls can easily be made to 
think the sun is always shining; and so 
successful have been the results that a 
farm is being established on these lines. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 

LETTERS TO GIRLS 

It is a great pleasure to be able to give the 
girl readers of the Children's Newspaper the 
counsel of a lady whose poems have travelled 
wherever women peak our English tongue. 

1. The Building of Lovely 
Womanhood 

There was never a time in the history 
of the human race when so much respon¬ 
sibility rested on young girls as now. 

Society' has been thrown into' chaos , 
by a world-shaking war, and old ideas 
and customs have been torn up by the 
roots. Men have been called away 
from what for centuries has seemed their 
natural work, and women have filled 
their places. , All these unusual ex¬ 
periences have changed the aspect of 
life for both sexes, and the return of 
peace does not mean the return of old 
conditions. 'Women have been forced 
out of the home by the stern hand of 
necessity, and it will require more force 
than the hand of old- conventions 
possesses to bring them back into it. 

The Liberty of War-Time 

There is where the responsibility 
rests on young girls just coming into the 
arena of life, to build for themselves 
character well based on a foundation 
of common sense and sane judgment, 
mixed with some of the old, old ideals 
of true womanhood. War has done 
away with the “ chaperon.” Young 
women obliged to return from business 
alone at midnight cannot be made to 
believe that they require a mother or a 
chaperon now. 

“ If I was respectable, or even ad¬ 
mirable,” they say, " when I braved the 
night streets" after leaving my. work, 
why should I not be considered capable 
of looking after myself in returning from 
a theatre or a dance ? ” But they do 
not seem to'take into consideration the 
fact that a difficult duty bravely per¬ 
formed brings out noble qualities that 
are in themselves a protection, while the 
pleasures of, ordinary life open the door 
to weaknesses and frivolities. 

• A Girl’s Great Virtues 

This reaction from the strain of war 
conditions to the whirl of social amuse¬ 
ments is full of danger for us all, and 
especially for the girl just entering the 
arena of life. 1 What I would say to her 
is to remember that the old-fashioned 
virtues, known as modesty, sincerity, 
industry, order, courage, frugality, 
discretion, and self-control, arc as im¬ 
portant in the building up of lovely 
womanhood as stars are in the building 
up of a solar system. 

No -change of fashions or conventions 
can lessen the value of these qualities. 
Without them ideal womanhood is im¬ 
possible. There may be an exterior 
brilliancy, which brings a fleeting popu¬ 
larity, but enduring worth, and the 
charm which outlasts youth, must 
embrace these qualities. 

An Anchor for Years to Come 

To select some study, art, or business 
very early as a central interest, and 
to give a portion of each day to its de¬ 
velopment, is a safe anchor for any girl 
cast into the sea of life. If it is faith¬ 
fully pursued, it will prove an aid to the 
enjoyment of life and a means of larger 
usefulness as time goes on. 

To form the habit of reading an hour 
each day is of inestimable value. Many 
girls fritter away really bright minds and 
weaken naturally fine intellects by brain 
scattering, desultory -thinking, flying 
from one subject to another and never 
focussing the mind on anything. The 
girl who resolutely sets apart one hour 
a day for quiet reading is forming a habit 
which will benefit her whole character 
and brighten her whole life. While the 
scatter-brained girl is finding life dull 
unless in constant excitement, the girl 
with a book will be companioned and 
happy alone. Begin today to give an 
hour to some good book. 
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THE ONE HOPE FOR THE WORLD 

Unless the Children Support the League 
They Labour in Vain Who Build it 

HAS THE PEACE CONFERENCE FORGOTTEN BOYS AND GIRLS ? 


Will tlie League of Nations save the 
world ? The Children’s Newspaper 
believes it will, but one thing must 
happen first. The world can have a 
universal peace whenever it wants it. 
If the nations mean in their hearts 
that there shall be no more war, there 
will be no more war. If we want peace 
we can have it—we have only to be 
true to ourselves. The jealousies and 
selfishness which creep into our lives 
must go. The peace of the world will 
come when the love of peace is in the 
heart of the world. 

The Great War has changed the face 
of the earth. No man could have 
dreamed of the wonders that have 
come to pass. The thrones of the 
kings who held Europe in terror have 
gone toppling down, and the kings are 
poor, pitiful creatures whom no man 
envies now. The great free nations are 
represented in a single room in Paris, 
where their statesmen, with not a king 
among them, are writing new laws for 
the world. The powerful fleet that 
bolstered up the war is surrendered to 
the moral powers it dared not fight. 

Making of a Better World 

Arc all these great events to have 
their natural end—'the building up of 
the final peace of nations and the 
making of a better world for all ? The 
greatest wonder of them all is the 
answer to this question, for the 
answer is that it depends upon the 
children. The governments of twenty 
countries are setting up the frame¬ 
work of the League of Nations, but 
the. children of these nationswill have 
it in their, power to make it work, or 
else to ruin it; and the Children’s 
Newspaper is appearing at this time 
because there is nothing more im¬ 
portant now than that boys and girls 
should understand the world they are 
growing up in. Let us understand the 
world we live in, let us see the good in 
one another, let us realise what is 
noble in all nations, let us recognise 
their rights and needs, and we shall 
grow up having in. our hearts the 
golden rule on which all happiness is 
built —Do unto others as you would 
that others should do unto you. They 
are the wisest, noblest, safest words a 
statesman ever spoke. 

In the Hands of the Children 

And now think of this, • that the 
whole fate of the world, the success of 
the League of Nations, and the welfare 
of sixteen hundred million people, is 
in the hands of the children. 

Men talk as if it were hard to bring 
peace to this world, as if it were im¬ 
possible to get the nations, with all 
their languages and interests and ideas, 
to agree with one another. Well, there 
was once a man who got up late in the 
morning, and try as he would he could 
not catch up Time. It is so with the 
kingdom of heaven : if you set out to 
seek it early, you will reach the gates 
with ease; if you begin late it is hard. 

And what has happened with this 
generation, with our fathers and 
mothers and uncles and aunts, is that 
they began too late. They tried to 
stop the war five years ago : they 
should have started fifty years ago. 
For fifty years they grew up thinking 
of war, reading of war, seeing pictures j 
of war, singing songs of war. They | 
began with Ik tie l oy soldiers and little 1 


toy guns, and they grew up dreaming 
of the day when no nation should be 
stronger than theirs, and when perhaps 
they would pay the children of another 
nation out for something their fathers 
had done. And so they prepared for 
war, often without knowing what they 
did, and when they cried for peace it 
was too late. The seed had borne fruit. 

When to Begin Peace 
' To make peace you must begin at 
fifteen or sixteen, at twelve or thirteen, 
at nine or ten. You must grow up 
loving peace and hating war. You 
must fill your heart and head with the 
great idea of a united world. You 
must understand that* justice means 
as much to other people as to you ; 
you must realise that the world was 
made for all, and that all its glory, all 
its wealth, are only ours to share. 

Think of the children of the world 
at this moment. Who hates them ? 
What harm have they done to any¬ 
one ? Why should the day come when 
suddenly you will turn against them ? 
It need not come. It never can come if 
all who have the power will use it now 
to bring the boys and girls of every 
country into a mighty ring of peace, a 
Children’s League of Nations. That is 
the hope of the world ; it is the greatest 
hope the world has. 

The Way for the Conference 

While our prime ministers are build¬ 
ing up the League of Nations, there 
are growing up in all countries those 
who will say whether the League will 
count when the moment comes. There 
could hardly be another war for 
twenty years, and when that time 
comes it will be you, the children of 
the world, who will decide. 

Will the Conference be wise in time ? 

Will it be wise enough to sec that 
no great structure like this can save 
mankind unless the heart of the 
world is in it ? 

Will it be wise enough to see that, 
whatever doubts there may be of our 
fathers and mothers and uncles and 
aunts, there is no doubt at all about 
the children ? .- 

Will it be wise enough to bind the 
children of the nations in a mighty 
League of Peace, with all the ma¬ 
chinery of government and education 
and literature and art and science 
enlisted for peace, with all the schools 
and pulpits and papers and kinemas 
building up and pressing on. the true 
and deep and fervent love of peace in 
which no hate can grow and no seed 
of enmity can ever find a root ? 

They have created a League : what 
are they doing with these millions 
of children who will be at the wheel 
when our prime ministers and pre¬ 
sidents and kings arc gone ? Unless 
the children support the League they 
labour in vain who build it; and what 
are they doing in Paris to enlist the 
children on their side ? 

We must look into all these things 
again next week. 


THE MOTHER OF THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER 

The Children’s Newspaper is the child 
of My Magazine, the monthly that all 
the world loves. It is full of beautiful 
pictures and interesting articles, and it 
sets out on the fifteenth of each month 
on its journey round the English- 
speaking world. 


WORKMAN IN THE 

KAISER’S PLACE 

Ebert the Saddler Mounts High 

A PALACE AND A THOUSAND 
POUNDS A WEEK 

What manner of man is he who sits 
in the Kaiser’s place? He has mounted 
high, which is as it should be, for he is 
Ebert the saddler. He is the foremost 
man of Germany, as is President Wilson 
of the United States. He presides over 
the nation the Kaiser ruled and wrecked. 

It is a strange sight that the world sees. 
There is the Kaiser still in his Dutch 
hiding-place, white with fear, his hair 
blanched, the once haughty and insolent 
face covered with a straggling beard, 
eating the bread of humbleness. “ Call 
him back to the throne!” cries Prince 
Henry, his brother; and President Ebert, 
the saddler, answers : “The old kings 
and princes by the grace of God are 
gone for ever.” He tells the new 
German Parliament that the German 
people are free, and will remain free 
for all time, and that “ this freedom is 
the only hope which remains to the 
German people.” 

Germany in 1848 

We must not be too much impressed 
by all this, however. Something, like 
it all happened in 1848. The Kaiser did 
not run away then, for his people 



THE RACE OF VENUS WITH THE EARTH 
Venus is now gaining on Earth three miles a 
second, and will be level with Earth in September 


imprisoned him in Berlin ; but every¬ 
thing that Germany lias done now was 
done then—the doctrine of the divine 
right of Icings was abolished, all titles of 
nobility' were wiped out. Anything 
might yet happen in Germany unless 
the Allies hold firm, for though Germany 
recognises her defeat, she asserts that 
she was not responsible for what was 
done under the Kaiser, 

So that the world must clearly wait, 
though it will wait with hope that all 
will settle down across the Rhine. The 
saddler is to have £50,000 a year and 
one of the Kaiser's . castles for his 
dwelling-place. He has hitherto lived 
with his wife and family in a working- 
class district of Berlin. His wife seems 
to be a worthy soul, who has done all 
the housework without the aid of a 
servant, making the dresses, cooking the 
meals, blacking boots and getting up coal 
Irom the cellar, like any 7 workman’s wile. 

The Worries of a Palace 

She does not welcome the change 
from industrial surroundings to the 
lavish display of a roy'al palace, and 
says so frankly 7 . The largest firms of 
dressmakers are worrying her with 
applications for orders, and she says she 
is afraid she will have to dress differently 7 . 
They tell her she will have to learn 
French, so that she may 7 receive the 
wife of the French ambassador when 
that lady calls some day 7 . The worthy 
frau trembles at the prospect, and it 
is all a whimsical picture. 

Still, there is a serious and tragic back¬ 
ground to it. Famine is in the land, 
and disorder and bloodshed carry terror 
throughout the towns. The curse of 
war, at last, has fallen heavily 7 upon the 
land that broke the peace of Europe for 
a mess of pottage. 


NEWS OF OTHER 
WORLDS 

A Planet’s Great Race 
With the Earth 

VENUS IN ALL HER GLORY 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Looking out over the Western sky, 
over where the sun has set, you will see 
the planet Venus hanging like a brillianr 
lamp against the pale twilight. It is un¬ 
mistakable in its unmatched brilliance. 

It is not really a- star, but a planet : 
a world like our Earth, enjoying sun¬ 
shine and shadow, night and day, 
summer and winter ; and it is almost 
exactly the same size as the great glob: 
on which we live, for the diameter ol 
Venus is 7,700 miles, while that of the 
Earth is 7,918 miles. It is therefore 
easy to reflect that the vision of Venus 
is almost exactly as the Earth would 
appear to us if we stood on a mountain- 
top on Venus. The Earth would be 
reduced to the appearance of a wonder¬ 
ful lamp in the sky 7 130 million miles 
away—-that being the great span of 
space intervening between Venus and 
your eyes, in which it is reflected. 

Earth as a Wonderful Lamp 

And what a wonderful lamp this Earlh 
is ! Think of all the my'riads of wonders 
Earth contains, and yet, standing up 
there on a mountain-top in Venus, ail 
tire eye would see would be a bright star 
with another star close to it—the Moon. 

That is what we must remember 
in looking up at Venus. Up there a 
myriad wonders, great and beautiful, 
and perhaps teeming millions oi 
creatures may live lives of joy and 
happiness like the wisest on our Earth ; 
and that mighty host—if such there be 
—is in that lovely’globe of light upon 
which we may 7 gaze tonight. Astrono¬ 
mers, generally 7 , know of no reason why- 
such a state of things should not be so. 
They have found out that Venus has 
an atmosphere, which may be like ours, 
and some have estimated it to be over 
fifty 7 miles high. There are evidences 
of very 7 high mountains, polar ice caps, 
and great masses of clouds, with ill- 
defined markings; which may be the 
planet’s surface. All these have been 
seen by the writer through his telescope. 

The Race of Two Worlds 

But what will probably be of great 
interest to you through the coming 
months is that Venus will be engaged in 
a race with the Earth in a track round 
the sun. Venus is now ryo million 
miles behind, but every second of time 
she shortens the distance by 7 about 
three miles. She is racing after the 
Earth at 22 miles a second, while live 
Earth is sprinting along at 19 miles a 
second, and she will get a trifle slower 
as the summer approaches. Hie Earth 
has also the outside place in this circular 
track—called by astronomers her orbit 
—which, of course, docs not help matters 
for us, so that the end is a foregone 
conclusion—barring accidents, which 
never happen in the heavens. Venus 
will get closer and closer in the race, and 
we shall be able to see her, night after 
night, getting higher iii the heavens. 
Larger, brighter, and obviously 7 nearer, we 
shall follow her progress till September, 
when she will win the race. 

Venus always approaches the Earth 
as a glorious evening star, and as such 
she was known to the Greeks as Hes ¬ 
perus ; but She always leaves the Earth 
behind, after the race, as a morning star, 
which the Greeks called Phosphorus. 
They 7 probably did not know at first 
that the" two stars were the same. 

Evening and Morning Star 

Throughout the evenings of the 
spring and summer that are coming, 
this glorious planet will occasionallv 
appear to come close to other beautiful 
things in the sky 7 , and will help us to 
identify them, as we come to them in due 
course in these columns. G; F. M. 
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Good-morning, 

World 

Good-morning, World! 

We are coming. We are going 
to rule you. We are going to make 
you what you should be. We 
shall make this world a garden, 
and help it out of all its troubles. 

We can do it. We are the 
greatest power the world has ever 
known. Stopping war is child’s 
play to us, and without us your 
League of Nations is as nothing. 
It will come toppling to the 
ground unless we hold it up. We 
can beat Mr. Wilson and all his 
dreams if we set out to do it, 
but we are on his side. We can 
make war or keep the peace. 

We can make the rough places 
plain and the crooked places 
straight. We can stop misery and 
all the revolutions that it brings. 
We can stop ignorance and all 
the foul things that come in its 
train. We can sweep away 
disease and build up healthy races. 

We can fill the world with 
happiness and the love of noble 
things. We can spread truth 
everywhere. We can drive out 
the pettiness and selfishness and 
greed. We can build up a king¬ 
dom of righteousness in which 
all other things shall be added 
unto us. We can take this earth, 
and lead it on to its Millennium. 

All the keys of power are ours ; 
all the new unfolding treasuries 
of Nature, all the energies in 
boundless realms of space, all the 
wonder of the stars, all the pent- 
up forces of earth and air and sea. 
We shall possess them all. . 

We shall see your dreams come 
true. We shall lift up this sad 
world and make it like the very 
gate of heaven. It will not be 
toda) 7 , it may not be tomorrow, 
but we go on—lifetime on life-, 
time, age after age we go on, 
and it will come. Nothing can 
stop us ; we march with Time 
on his eternal round. 

We come into our kingdom 
now. Wc come with life’s new 
powers, fresh and strong from 
out the boundless universe. We 
come with all the glow and hope 
of youth, all the faith of those 
not tired, all the love of little 
ones for the glory that is theirs. 
Wc come believing in the world 
about us, in the joy around' us, 
in those who share life with us, 
and in the God above. 

We are going to try to under¬ 
stand you, and we shall live to 
see these troubles pass away, and 
earth and all its peoples nobler 
yet. We shall see it all come 
true, we shall bring it all about, 
for all the powers that God has 
given to man are in our keeping. 

We are the dreamers of heaven 
and builders of earth • we are 

The Children of the World 


riTTT fti 


The Editor’s Table 

© gy Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 
aboue the hidden waters of the. ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



This Great Day 

'■pHE Children's Newspaper conies into 
the world on .March 21. It is a 
great day.' A year ago this day there 
fell upon the world the darkest hour that 
we have ever known, for Germany 
seemed like a lion refreshed, and the 
whole cause of the Allies was trembling 
in the balance. As long as history lasts 
the danger in which the world stood 
then will never be forgotten. But this 
day is the first day of spring, and with 
spring comes the hope of the world. 
There were those who believed through all 
those dark hours, and the year that has 
gone has lifted up our hearts and saved 
mankind. With all its miseries it has 
been a year of glory. The shadows about 
us will pass as other shadows passed, 
and yonder, look, the land is bright. 

© 

The Way of Putting It 

T\ X acaulay had such a way of putting 
things, said Air. Birrell once. So 
had the secretary of a certain society 
in the East, said Lord Sydenham the 
other day. He wrote to headquarters 
that he had lost half his members one 
year, and headquarters asked the cause. 
“ A tiger,” said he, and the terrible 
story was found to be perfectly true; 
but the membership had been two, and 
the tiger had eaten one ! 


Daddie 
rules the 
world 
todays but 
I'm going 
to rule it 
tomorrow! 



What Is Wrong 
With It ? 

g omi; people sim¬ 


ply cannot 
see. A very old 
and grown-up newspaper has bean won¬ 
dering what to call the route of aero¬ 
planes. It cannot find a name for aerial 
routes, but what is wrong with Airway ? 
We have railway, highway, roadway, 
seaway; ‘and wc make a present to the 
dictionary of airway—a very good word. 

© • 

So There ! 

Q till new talcs are told of the Great 
Surrender. . Here is another. A 
Jack Tar was in charge of the deck on 
which a bedraggled German crew was 
mustered. One of the Germans was 
truculent. " This for your Navy ! ” lie 
shouted, spitting on the deck. "This 
for your admiral ! ” he added, spitting 
again. “ Now, look here, my lad,” 
said Jack quietly, " What you say 
about our Navy or our admiral simply 
doesn’t matter, but I certainly shall not 
allow you to spit in our sea ! " 

» 

The Labourer and His Hire 

T he world docs move. A farmer in 
Hampshire has been fined for not 
paying his men enough wages. Parlia¬ 
ment having now fixed a minimum 
agricultural wage for each county. 
The labourer is worthy of his hire, and 
it is now a crime not to give--it him. 


M E \ 


Broken Ideas 

Wilson is trying to save the 
world, and he finds it hard. It is a 
hard world to save. It would be much 
easier if there were not such a babel of 
tongues. Talking through interpreters in 
the Peace Room in Paris, the President 
feels that he loses touch with the great 
heart of the world. ‘ 1 Talking through an 
interpreter,” lie says, " is like witnessing 
the compound fracture of an idea.” 

Writing.a Book 

'-pin; great Prime Minister of France is 
-*■ going to have a good time. School 
children have given him a golden pen to 
sign the Great Peace with, and when 
he has signed it‘and finished his task he 
is going to rest. “ I shall rest after 
fifty years of politics,” he says, " and in 
my resting I shall write a book, which 
perhaps no one will read, but which I 
shall be glad to have written.” We are 
sure he will like uniting his book, for 
writing a book is a pleasant thing. 
Books have broken men’s hearts, but not 
in the writing of them. A man puts 
himself into his book, puts there what 
he thinks the world will leap to read, 
and then the book comes out and the 
world is all too busy, and nobody seems 
to care. That is the tragedy of a 
book; but there are compensations, and 
a world that will not read his book can 
never rob a man of the joy of writing it. 
© 

The Thanks of a Boy 
'"pin: Church, and not the Church only, 
-I will miss the rare figure of Dean 
Beeching, who has died at Norwich ; but 
boys especially will remember him for 
that lovely boys’ prayer he has left 
behind. We give one verse of it : 

God, who created me 

Nimble and light of limb. 

In three elements free. 

To run, to ride, to swim, 

Not when the sense is dim. 

But now from the heart of joy, 

I would remember Him : 

Take the thanks of a boy. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order 
like a dock. It has never 
failed. Sunrise and sunset, 
moonrise and moonset, high tide 
at London Bridge, ever they 
come and ever they go, while 
nations rise and fall. 

. Here is next week's time-table 
of sun, moon, and sea, given for 
London, from Sunday, March 23. 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

FRIDAY 

5-49 a.m. 

6.23 p.m. 
3-52 a.m. 
2.21 p.m. 
11.37 p.m. 



SUNDAY 

.. 6.0 a.m. 

.. 6.15 p.m. 
.. 12.43 a.m. 


TUESDAY 

5.56 a.111. 

6.l8p.lll. 

2.17 a.111. 


8.53 a.m. 10.45 a.m. 
5.42 p.m. 7.20 p.m. 


Sunrise 
Sunset 
Atoonrise 
Moonset 
High Tide 

Next 
Week’s 

Moon _ 

Sunday Tuesday Thursday Friday 

Other Worlds. Venus will be brightly seen 
in the Western sky, and Jupiter in the same 
direction, near Castor and Pollux. 

LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 



LONDON 
Hours of sun. 
Hours of rain 
Wet days 
Dry days 
Warmest day 
Coldest day 


11-3 

71-3 

14 

14 

. 22lld 
9th 


RAINFALL 
London ins. 2.6-1 


Exeter 
Newcastle ,, 
Cardiff ,, 

Edinburgh,,- 
Dublin „ 


4-94 
2-22 
4'52 
175 
1 -40 


LITTLE PORTRAITS 

Young Men Who May be Famous 
When You Grow Up 

1. MAJOR WALDORF ASTOR 

I do not know how old he is—I have 
not looked up any facts in a book—but, 
if all goes well with England and with 
him, lie will write his name on our Roll 
of Fame. 

He is rich beyond our dreams. His 
father’s house is the stately castle of 
Hever, crammed with age and glory and 
beauty, in the heart of the plain of Kent; 
and yet Major Astor has chosen to give 
his life to lift up the life of our poor. 

He has gone to Parliament, where 
many men go for selfish purposes, in the 
hope that he may lay a brick or two in 
the better Britain we are going to build, 
and the tilings in which he is keenly 
interested are always near the very 
heart of tilings. He lias given his energy 
for years to try to stamp out consump¬ 
tion, which affects 400,000 people in this 
country and kills Co,000 every year. 

He was with the Food Controller during 
the war, one of the most useful men in 
one of flic most useful departments that 
paved the way to victory. He was on 
the Board of Control that tried so hard 
and with such success to check the evils 
of drink while the war was on. He 
has written an admirable pamphlet 
explaining the necessity for a League of 
Nations and showing how it will work'. 

Now he is likely to join the new 
Ministry of Health, for which the nation 
has been crying out for two years; and 
when it comes there will be no man 
more valuable to it than Major Astor, 
who pursues no selfish end in public 
life, but seeks especially the health of 
our poor and the prosperity of all. -V. M. 


TIP-CAT 

Why did the cow jump over the 
moon ? Because it was spring time. 

® ® ® 

No wonder the dogs are howling. 
The Bishop of Barking has resigned. 
Bow-wow! 

© ® ® 

It is said that dancing has had a 
beneficial effect on the discipline of the 
land girls. This will surprise those who 
thought it would make 
them more liable to be 
caught tripping. 

® ® 

How to make a rev¬ 
olution : First find your 
round-about. 

© s 

Colonel Spender says 
that many officers re¬ 
turning from the front 
seem to have lost their 
money sense. Yet they 
were all on their mettle 
right enough so long as 
the war lasted. 

® ® 

It is not astonishing 
that the Kaiser has had 
to borrow money from 
his Dutch host. He 
has long been a man of no account. 

© ® ® 

Wc agree with the Daily Chronicle 
that the whole future of coal should be 
brought under review. In the past it 
was always getting sacked, and its 
future has ever been a burning question. 
© ® ® 

A contemporary says the Peace Con¬ 
ference is getting a move on. Soon we 
shall get it on the movies, and then it 
will have a good run. 

® ® ® 

For nursing small grievances ; A boy¬ 
cott. 

s ® ® 

Chasing the dear : House-hunting. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
What the Bolsheviks 
Really Want 


A Child’s Prayer for the World 

Give peace, O Lord, to our sad world. 
Touch with Thy love the hearts of all Thy 
people, that they may remember Thy ways. 

Comfort them that mourn, and lift up all who 
are bowed down.. Guide and guard and keep 
us through all the sorrow of our days. . 
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WHO WON THE WAR ? I. SAID THE KINEMA 


BRITANNIA RULES 
THE WAYS 

MINISTRY OF MOVEMENT 
Ruin of the Railways by 
the War 

SAVING TRANSPORT AND POWER 

The Government is setting up a great 
ministry to control all railways, roads, 
and canals. It will be a Ministry of 
Movement. 

Out of the gravest of our war diffi¬ 
culties has come this great inspiration. 
The war has ruined our railways. They 
cannot pay any return on the enormous 
sums of money spent on them, and they 
are being run at a loss. Our roads are 
damaged by war traffic or ruined by 
neglect, and cannot stand heavy motor 
vehicles running over them in increasing 
numbers. If nothing were done we 
should become starving and idle through 
a breakdown in our traffic ways. 

At present we have 250 railway com¬ 
panies looking after the running of our 
trains, hundreds of companies seeing to 
our canals and docks, and practically 
every county, town, and parish authority 
concerned in managing our roads. 
Scarcely one of them has any money to 
carry out the work needed to prevent a 
breakdown, and they do not- work to¬ 
gether. So the Government has stepped 
in, and Sir Eric Geddes, who provided the 
armies in France with the railways of 
victory, is to be the manager of trans¬ 
port. For two years he is to manage all 
the roads, railways, canals, tramways, 
docks, and harbours of the country. 
Probably the omnibuses, taxicabs, and 
Hying lines will be under his charge also. 

He will bring us our food, coal, cloth¬ 
ing, paper, and all the transported 
material required in working, and it will 
be difficult to do anything without him. 

The Power of the Ministry 

Think of the bounds to which his 
power will reach. He will help in 
abolishing slums by directing a stream 
of building material and workmen to¬ 
wards the site of a new garden town. 
He will help in abolishing poverty by 
bringing an abundance of material to 
factories, mills, and workshops, and 
reducing the cost of moving great 
quantities of food. It is expected that 
by good management he will save the 
nation millions of pounds every year, 
while providing it with better railways 
and roads and electric supply, 

For a time, however, the nation will 
be content to lose money on its railways 
and roads if public transport is im¬ 
proved, for if our national work can be 
speeded up by quick traffic, we shall be 
able to make so many things for which 
the world is waiting that our money 
difficulties will be overcome. 

Making Electricity at the Pits 

Success mainly depends on the 
scheme for making tremendous quanti¬ 
ties of electricity near the pits, which 
the controller will have power to do. This 
will save much of the enormous trans¬ 
port of coal, and free many trains, canals, 
and ships for other work. If cheap and 
easily conveyed electric power is ob¬ 
tained, the face of the whole country 
will be gloriously changed. The cost 
of working railways will be reduced, and 
they will once more become profitable. 
The cost of manufacturing will be light¬ 
ened, and the electric home, with its 
light vacuum cleaner and other home 
conveniences, will make us all more 
comfortable and more healthy. ’ Our 
city fogs, with their choking smoke, will 
vanish with the factory chimney. 

The Government is not at once taking 
over railways and mines ; it is for the 
time merely leasing them, and paying 
rent. If Sir Eric Geddes succeeds in his 
great experiment, the Government will 
probably-buy the mines and railways. 


The kinematograph entertains and 
instructs in a thousand ways, but one 
of its enthusiasts holds that it actually 
won-the war I His argument is interest¬ 
ing, at any rate. 

When matters were at their worst 
for the Allies, France, the keystone of 
the situation in Europe, was the victim 
'of the most active and ingenious German 
propaganda, all aimed at discouraging 
her into the acceptance of a German 
peace. America, she was told, would 
never be in time "to help; America 
had neither the fighting men nor the 
ships to carry them; and even if 
America had the ships and men the 
German submarines would torpedo them. 

Now came the lcinema to the rescue ! 
Before the American armies could reach 


France, the films arrived, millions of 
feet of them, telling the story of the 
deliverance that was on the way. 

They showed gun-works like Krupp’s 
and Creusot’s roaring through'the day 
and blazing through the night, ship¬ 
yards busy with their building, shell 
factories with miles of workers, naval 
stations with thousands of young sailors, 
camps with hundreds of thousands of 
trained troops, the biggest small-arms 
factories in the world. 

France saw all this on the films, and 
she saw in it contradiction of every 
vicious argument that was told to 
discourage her. She drew a long breath, 
tightened her belt, and waited. 

“ That,” says our American friend, “is 
how the kinema saved the world ! 


MR. WILSON AND THE 
WONDERFUL LAMP 

HOW HE TALKED FROM 
HIS SHIP TO AMERICA 

The Telephone that will Bring 
the World Together 

LISTENING ACROSS THE SEA 

When President Wilson was steaming 
back to America to make his great 
appeal to the American people to enter 
the - League of Nations, a voice began 
speaking to him. It came from nobody 
on the ship, which was then 800 miles 
from land. The voice came from a 
friend in America, who was using the 
wireless telephone. 

On the day the President was talking 
in the Atlantic to a friend far away on 
land. Professor Fleming was busy ex¬ 
plaining in London how he had made a 
lamp into a telephone without wires. 
The lamp the professor used in his 
wonder-working experiments was the 
common electric lamp we all know. 

Picking Up Words from the Wires 

The first discovery ho made was that 
a lighted - electric lamp gave off a great 
amount of negative electricity. Then he 
found that it was. very sensitive to 
outside electric currents, so that it 
could be used even to detect wireless 
messages. He fitted his lamp with a 
kind of electric valve, and Mr. Marconi 
invented other valves that made tire 
lamp still more sensitive to electric 
waves sent out over a long distance. 
Finally the lamp was made so extremely 
sensitive that it could pick up waves 
created by speaking into a telephone 
transmitter hundreds of miles away, and 
could change them back into speech 
without any connecting wires. On the 
other hand, as we learned to our cost 
during the war, the lamp could pick up 
words sent over wires some miles away. 

The Germans knew something about 
Professor Fleming's earl}'- discovery, and 
when trench warfare settled down, and 
the opposing armies ran telephone 
systems underground, the enemy tapped 
our messages by constructing listening 
posts fitted with electric lamps and 
telephone receivers. 

Talking All Over the Empire 

But the peaceful uses of the listening 
lamp will far exceed its military value. 
Professor Fleming states that it will soon 
become the crowning link of the British 
Empire and the League of Nations. 
The Prime Ministers of the Empire will 
no longer have to make long voyages 
to take part in the Imperial Parliament 
and the Parliament of Man ; they will be 
able to talk to the Cabinet in London 
or to the League of Nations anywhere 
from their own Government offices. 

But that is not' the only wonder that 
is coming with the wireless telephone. 
A concert held in England wilt be heard 
in New Zealand some day. Such is the 
prediction of -Dr. De Forrest, the wire¬ 
less expert; and it is to happen this 
summer, he says. The wireless tele¬ 
phone already carries the voice 6000 
miles, but a new invention will enable 
the distance to be doubled at one bound. 
The enormous electrical energy necessary 
will be so beautifully controlled that the 
tone of . the voice will be accurately re¬ 
produced, and people across the earth 
will be able to listen to concerts held in 
London or Paris, as we in England may 
listen to New York. It will be possible 
for one person or a whole hall-full of 
people to hear. 


FATHER CAN UNDERSTAND IT NOW 



In the days when there were only grown-up newspapers children would yawn and listen while 
Father tried to explain what he half understood the Daily Dope to mean. 

Now the children entertain their parents by making it all quite clear. 


Do Birds Take Pity on Each Other? 


It lias been reported that if a pair of 
razorbills on a bird-cliff happen to be 
killed during nesting-time there are 
always bachelor birds eager to brood on 
the deserted egg. If two parent auks 
should leave the egg -t I lie ame time 
and go out to sea to feed, one ol the 
bachelors is said to slip into the hole 
and have a turn at brooding. 

But it is obviously very difficult to 
make quite sure of wliat happens on a 
cliff with thousands of nesting birds, 
and.it is of interest, therefore, to read of a 
carefully observed male peregrine falcon, 
with young of his own, who adopted an 
orphaned falcon belonging to an eyrie a 


By the Cornfields of Babylon 


The scientists in Mesopotamia have 
been throwing new light on that an¬ 
cient home of man. It has. generally 
been supposed that the men of Babylon 
never passed through a Stone Age, but 
Captain Campbell has found abundance 
of tools and weapons, celts, axe-heads, 
knives, and other instruments' made 
from flint and crystal; and round about 
were the flakes chipped from them in 
the making. 

These were the things the Baby¬ 
lonians used before Babylon was named, 
long before the Babylon of the Bible. 
They had no metal, these old-time men, 
yet they made pottery' of wheel-turned 


mile from his own home. The observer, 
Mr. Dugald Macintyre, also records that 
a wild duck, with a large' brood, 
adopted another large brood whose 
mother bad been accidentally caught in 
a trap; and the editor of " British 
Birds ” calls attention to a well-substan¬ 
tiated case where two ravens took 
charge of a young bird whose parents 
were shot. There are probably many 
examples of this deeply engrained 
instinct to mother helpless young— 
some are given in the April number of 
" My Magazine ” ; but it is very satisfac¬ 
tory to have definite proof from com¬ 
petent observers. 


clay, and painted it. They were reach¬ 
ing towards art, though apparently they 
could not write. 

How marvellously inventive man has 
always been! Lacking metals, they had 
need of tools to reap their corn or what¬ 
ever their cereal food was; and they 
made the necessary tools—sickles of 
baked clay ! Then; they are today, relics 
of a Babylonian past more wonderful 
in its ingenuity than we had dreamed. 
Yet what a chasm divided these Stone 
Age Babylonians from the men who 
raised the mighty' winged bulls and 
sphinxes which, thousands of years later, 
were excavated and brought to London. 
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KIN EM A STORIES 

New Films Coming On 

THE BEST PICTURES TO 
LOOK FOR 

By Our Kinematograph Correspondent 

Only the very best pictures will be noted 
here. • The Children’s Newspaper urges its 
readers not to patronise picture houses where 
vulgar plays are exhibited. 

A 12,000 MILE JOURNEY 

A wonderful moving picture record of 
a 12,000 mile expedition to Central and 
South America, undertaken by Rex 
Beach, the novelist, will shortly be 
shown in the picture theatres as a serial 
film in twelve weekly instalments. 
The ground traversed included the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea, Panama, 



Mr. Beetle carries Mrs. Beetle home 


Costa Rica, and the scarcely explored 
retreats of the San Bias Indians, of 
whom pictures' were taken for the first 
time, with great difficulty. The film 
abounds' with natural history studies, 
such as pictures of a lion at bay in the 
jungle, crocodiles, turtles, leopards, 
giant lizards, beetles carrying their wives, 
and all manner of strange sea-creatures. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 

The realistic version of ” Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” produced in America,' is notable 
for tlie clever acting of Marguerite 
Clarke, who plays both the two sharply 
contrasted parts of the golden-haired 
little Eva and Topsy, the poor black 
imp who ” growed.” By means of 
skilful “ double photography *' Eva 
and Topsy, although portrayed by the 
same actress, appear together on the 
screen, actually talking to each other. 

HOW EILEEN FINDS A MOTHER 

“ Wanted, a Mother for a Nice 
Little Girl ” is the announcement which 
motherless Eileen Homer substitutes for 
the advertisement for a governess which 
her father had intended to insert in 
the paper. Meanwhile, Dr. Homer is 
violently attacked by a poor, heart¬ 
broken Italian, whose baby son has 
died under an operation, and who 
ignorantly believes it was the doctor’s 
fault. The doctor is assisted home by a 
lady doctor, who afterwards saves 
Eileen’s life when she meets with an 
accident. In this new friend, Dr. Homer 
ultimately finds a charming wife, and 
Eileen a mother, thus having gratified 
the desire of her lonely little heart. 

BILLY’S IDEA 

“ I could never marry a girl so much 
richer than myself,” declares Billy, the 
hero of a new Pathe production; “ Love 
and Finance,” to Enid, the heroine of 
the story, who has just been left a 
iortune by an unknown aunt. Enid’s 
attempts to get rid of her money, in 
order to comply with proud Billy’s 
ideas, are extremely amusing. She 
believes she is free from tire trouble¬ 
some legacy when an old lady, posing 
as the deceased aunt, arrives to prove 
that she is not dead at all. But, alas 1 
the “ aunt ” turns out to be an impostor; 
and the ’way in which Enid eventually 
gains her end is humorously shown in 
this delightful comedy'. 

THE RAG-AND-BONE MAN 

With empty pockets, but with a 
heart rich in instinctive love for all 
children, the Italian rag-and-bone man, 
who is the hero of " Lost in Transit,” 
is a wholly' lovable character. The poor 
Italian adopts a ai-mil boy whom he 
finds one day' mysteriously' deposited in 
his rubbish cart. He quickly conceives 
a passionate affection for this tiny 
foundling, and it is a terrible blow’ to 
the simple, warm-hearted fellow’ when 
a rich widower claims the little one. 
He is a wise father who knows his own 
child, however, and in this case the 
wealthy widower is mistaken: • • L. Y. 


C. B. FRY’S LETTERS 
TO MATES 

All the world knows Commander Fry, and 
every boy loves him. He may pretend, as fie 
does in these letters, that fie does not think 
so much of cricket as some of us think fie 
does, but in the great world, as on the field, fie 
always plays cricket. We of this paper are his 
mates, and lie will tell us how to play the game. 

1. All in the Show Together 

My dear Mates, There arc several 
ways I might have started this letter. 
Brothers and sisters would not have 
been bad. Little brothers and sisters 
would have been silly, for you are not 
little; you are about the biggest things 
there are today. Or,, if you are little, you 
are so only in the sense in which the 
great Saint Francis spoke of his little 
brother, the Sun. 

Mates is best. Why ? Simply because 
we are all in the show together, this 
greatest show the world has ever yet 
had its chance at; and we arc in it as 
workers together, or else we are out of 
it so far as our value goes. 

No Briton wants to be worthless. 
The old English had no word of abuse 
more scathing, more deeply resented, 
than " nitliing ”—that is, no good. A 
young Englishman would often kill 
himself if his war-chief called him 
nitliing and he felt lie deserved it. 

Two in a Game 

No ; wc are all of us now out to be 
worth while, and most of us want to lend 
a hand. In my world, where I have 
worked for years, giving advice has a 
poorish meaning; it means standing 
by and y’apping instead of moving'in 
and lending a hand. However, I want to 
lend a hand, and, at any rate, I will try. 

But it is no good my trying if you do 
not try too. It takes two to make a 
fight, and it takes two to make advice 
worth while. Advice is like a pass in 
football or lacrosse or hockey. The 
player with the ball may be ever so 
skilful and unselfish, and ready to do 
his best for his side by passing, but a 
pass takes two. He cannot pass to no 
one, and for a pass to be effective, to 
help the game, it is just as necessary 
that the receiver should make a big 
effort to get into the right and con¬ 
venient position as it is for the giver to 
make a big effort to send flic ball to 
him accurately, and in the nick of time. 
That is a parable. Think it over. 

Good advice needs a worthy giver and 
a worthy taker. Worthiness in the taker 
is simply’ two things: willingness to 
listen, and willingness to do. The listen¬ 
ing is no use without the doing. Worthi¬ 
ness in the giver is also two tilings : 
he must really, desire to help, and he 
must really have something to say; 
love and knowledge if y’ou like. 

If You are Triers 

Now, 1 make no doubt you arc 
worthy takers. The other side of the 
matter is up to me. And this I will sav : 
I am quite certain I love you if— if you 
are triers. Every’ man loves a trier ; he 
cannot help it. I am not so certain 
about the knowledge part of it, but, at 
any rate, I promise you that anything 
I tell you will have the merit of being 
at least genuine first-hand knowledge, 
got from my' own experience ; and not 
second-hand, from reading what others 
have said. Echoes do not win followers. 

There is just this I want to tell you, 
and then we will get on. I am no hum¬ 
bug ; I know very’ well I have succeeded 
in cricket and athletics, and ail that, 
but I do ask y'ou not to listen to me, 
if you do listen, simply' because I used 
to make a lot of runs at cricket and to 
jump a fair distance, and so on. If my 
advice is worth anything, it is because 
I have spent twelve of the best years of 
iny life trying to train boys to be men ; 
and in teaching others one learns. 

Very well, then- 

[Mr. Fry’s first point is stopped by the Paper 
Controller. It will be here next week. Editor] 


MYSTERY SOLVED AT 
LAST 

Queer Adventure of a Wireless 
Telegram 

WHY IT DOES NOT RUN AWAY 

It is no use attempting to send a 
wireless message to Mars. We cannot 
get it through. Wireless is useful to us 
because it' fiies round the earth, and 
does not go upwards straight into space. 
Why should it not go up and lose itself 
in the heavens ? 

That is the question which has formed 
the subject of a brilliant lecture by 
Professor Fleming. The problem is one 
of the most intricate in the whole range 
of telegraphy. 

In direct long range wireless we have 
got as far as Australia—got a message 
across half the globe in the' fourteenth 
part of a second. That is a much bigger 
thing than the first wireless message 
across the Atlantic. The arch formed 
by the curve of the earth between 
Cornwall and Newfoundland is no 
miles high. How would the wireless 
wave pass it ? It could hardly go 
through the earth, for the earth is a bad 
conductor, and, moreover, it is in¬ 
fluenced by various magnetic currents. 
Would the wave go over the arc, or fly 
off at a tangent and be lost ? 

Bombardment of the Atmosphere 

Well, we are now able' to create waves 
20,000 to 30,000 feet long, so we know 
from that they' do follow the curve of the 
earth. Men saw it happen; they 
got the result expected from the other 
end, yet how it happened no man knew. 
All sorts of theories were suggested to 
explain the mystery that was happening 
before men’s eyes, hut it is only now that 
the truth is known. 

Our atmosphere is not the same in 
density all the way up. The higher 



THE GREAT ARCH OF THE EARTH ALONG 
WHICH A WIRELESS WAVE GOES 
The white band ropresent3 the atmosphere 


strata are naturally lower in weight 
than the strata below. At about thirty 
miles up the air has not been disturbed 
by' winds, anil it consists, therefore, not 
of perfectly mixed proportions like our 
own, but of gases which have not been 
blown and mingled. These gases sort 
themselves according to density. Higher 
still the air consists more and more of 
hydrogen and helium. Into these 
higher strata there arc continually being 
thrust enormous numbers of minute 
particles, carried in by the light of the 
sun. They emerge in streams from the 
sun, and travel with the same speed 
as the light which brings them. So 
enormous is tlicir power that if we could 
fill our pocket with them wc should 
have' energy enough to run a battle 
cruiser for twenty-four hours. 

When these potent particles reach 
our atmosphere they charge the atmo¬ 
sphere so heavily that the wireless 
waves cannot break through. They' are 
bent down, and compelled to follow 
the curve of the earth. That is a won¬ 
derful thing. A stream of energy from 
the sun stops our wireless wave from going 
beyond our atmosphere, and because 
the wave cannot go upwards it is pos¬ 
sible for us to send a wireless telegram 
across the earth. 


POOR MISS JONES 

A law case concerning a cargo of 
rubber revealed the fact that the 
rubber was described as gum, and the 
question w;is whether that was a proper 
description. The judge pointed out 
that rubber is generally' known as gum. 
“ Yes,” said counsel, " it is commonly 
so called in nearly every country but 
England. Rubber boots in America 
used to be called gums, and someone 
inquiring where Miss Jones was, received 
the astonishing answer that ‘ Miss Jones 
is wiping her gums on the mat ! ’ ” 


NEWS FROM A 

HANDLEY PAGE 

Dramatic Movement of a 
Marching Column 

ODD EFFECTS FROM THE SKY 

By Our Correspondent in the Cloud3 

The first children’s newspaper lias appointed 
the first correspondent in the clouds, and he 
will send frequent news from above. This is 
his first letter from the world’s new airways. 

From a height of 3000 feet we looked 
down, the other day', on the Pas do 
Calais road. It is one of the great 
highways of France, built by T Napoleon 
for the rapid distribution of his troops. 
But neither Napoleon nor any other 
man in those day's saw the road as it is 
seen from the sky today. 

And has any other man, one may 
wonder, seen quite, so odd a sight as we 
looked down on from above this road ? 
It was a striking evidence that war has 
changed to peace, for such a scene could 
hardly have been before the Armistice. 

It was the observer who called my 
attention to it—to a dark brown mass 
in the distance. It seemed to be 
moving slowly along the road—-very 
slowly when we remember how fast wc 
move up here. As we draw nearer to 
the dark moving mass something hap¬ 
pens suddenly that brings to mind the 
story' of the chameleon that changes 
colour in an instant, for this immense 
mass, apparently in the twinkling of an 
eye, changes suddenly from brown to 
white, and then, in a moment more, 
from white to brown again. 

Looking Down on Men Looking Up 

Now 1 knew what it was ; a body of 
men had suddenly looked up. The dark 
mass was a body of troops in khaki 
tramping along the Pas de Calais road. 
The hum of our machine had reached 
them suddenly, and instantly their 
faces were upturned and the colour of 
the army, as we saw it, was changed 
from brown to white. They were 
looking up at the aeroplane. 

It is a curious thing to think about, 
all the more interesting because during 
the war the troops were forbidden to 



TOMMY AND HIS DOG 


In the interests of public health all dogs 
must now be placed in quarantine on coming 
into this country, and Tommy must part for 
six months from the dog that has kept him 
company in. France. 


look up at aeroplanes. Now we can 
understand why. A large body of men 
packed together suddenly turning their 
faces to tlie sky would make a con¬ 
spicuous object for a pilot and an easy' 
target for enemy bombs. ’ Their khaki 
uniforms are hard to See from up iri the 
clouds, but no power'can camouflage a 
thousand faces suddenly' looking up. 

-It is probably true that these troops 
did not look up at precisely the same 
moment, but the movement would 
naturally take place about the same 
time ; and the thing that interested. inc 
was that at a height of 3000 feet the effect 
was Of a single movement. R. G. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S SONG FOR CHILDREN 


NATURE WEEK BY WEEK 


Where to See the Birds’ Eggs 


A T no other time are the changes in 
the countryside so marked and 
so rapid as now. If we have eyes 
to see, and if we know where to look, 
we find Nature in these days like a 
glorious kaleidoscope, with something 
fresh to unfold before us every day. 

The shrubbery, the hedgerow, and 
the coppice are the scene of great 
excitement just now, for the birds are 
beginning to move, and if you approach 
quietly and keep perfectly still for a 
long time you will be well repaid with a 
sight of their lovings and quarrellings. 
Some birds have already nested, and 
others are seeking sites for their homes, 
while all are joining in the chorus that 
betokens the coming of spring. 

You should be able to find the nests 


of both the missel and the song thrush 
The missel usually builds in the fork of 
a tree, and lays four or five greenish- 
blue eggs spotted with brown, while the 
song thrush generally nests in thick 
bushes and ivy, and its eggs, four or 
six, are bluer than the missel’s. 


Far away is the rooks’ nest, up at the 
top of some tall tree. It is made of 
stout sticks and twigs, plastered -with 
mud and lined with moss and feathers, 
but, owing to the height, it is nearly 
impossible to get a peep inside at the 
four or six sea-green eggs well blotched 
with purply-brown spots. Soon the 
mother will bring off her brood. 


The magpie, with a voice like a 
policeman’s rattle, is beginning to build ; 
and you will find that she has chosen 
the small branches at the top of a tall 
tree, although at times she prefers to 
build in a hawthorn bush. The sociable 
jackdaw will be later with her nest; 
but already we see. her looking out for, a 
site, and before the end of the week her 
building may begin. 

The long-eared owl and the brown 
owl have both built by now, and laid 
four or six white, glossy eggs, The 
brown owl usually chooses a hole in a 
tree, although 
at • times she 
prefers a barn 
or an old ruin ; 
but the long¬ 
eared owl never 
builds in a hole. 

She selects gen¬ 
erally an old 
nest. 

- Other nests 
now well 
stocked with 
eggs are those 
of the wood 
pigeons, great 
tits, wild ducks, 
and geese. The 
wild ducks and geese will have a fluffy 
little, family to look after the next day 
or two, if they have not come already. 



The early slug enjoys 
the early seedlings 


In well-wooded districts you will now 
hear a ringing peal of laughter that 
seems almost human. It is the green 
woodpecker calling to its mate. You 
should also listen carefully for the linnet 
singing amid the gorse; it has changed 
its dull grey-and-brown dress for a rosy- 
breasted garment and a crimson crown. 
Another common song now is the song 
of the greenfinch, bright and clear. 

The burrowing mole is often above 
ground at this time, having been driven 
from water-logged runs to hunt for 
worms at the surface. On a warm 
evening you may see a bat or two flitting 
in the dusk after insects on the wing. An 
adventurous dor, or oil beetle, or a 
whirligig beetle, will, now and then be 
seen hurrying over the ground on some 
quest; and if. you take a lantern into 
the garden after dark, on a mild night, 
you are pretty certain to see an early 
slug enjoying your early seedlings. 


Any spell of sunshine in March will 
bring out butterflies—-the small tortoise¬ 
shell, the cabbage white, and the 
brimstone ; but these soon return to 


These words by Mr. Kipling are reproduced by the courtesy of Lord Meath, representing the 
Empire Day League. The music, by C. Crompton, is the copyright of the Children’s Newspaper 
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2 Father in heaven, who Iovest all, 

Oh, help Thy children when they call 
That they may build, from age to age 
An undefiled heritage. 


5 Teach us to look, in all our ends, 

On Thee for judge, and not our friends ; 
That we, with Thee, may walk uncowcd 
By fear or favour of the crowd. 


3 Teach us to bear the yoke in youth 
With steadiness and careful truth; 
That, in our time, Thy grace may give 
The truth whereby'the nations live. 

4 Teach us to rule ourselves alway. 
Controlled and cleanly night and day; 
That we may bring, if need arise, 

No maimed or worthless sacrifice. 


6 Teach us the strength that cannot seek 
By deed or thought, to hurt the weak; 
That, under Thee, wc may possess, 
Man’s strength to comfort nlan’s distress. 

7 Teach us delight in simple things, 

And mirth that has no bitter springs ; 
Forgiveness free of evil done, 

And love to all men ’neath the sun ! 


shelter if a cold wind succeeds. The 
purple emperor moth, and other moths 
too, are beginning to venture out. 

The jelly-like spawn of frogs and 
toads is now seen floating on stagnant 
ponds and ditches; and the little black 
spots, if watched from day to day, will 
soon be seen unfolding into tiny tadpoles. 

Flowers and trees are opening out. 
The blackthorn, and the almond are 
covered with blossom; and the black 
and white poplars have their catkins. 

The wych elm, the spurge laurel, the 
gooseberry', and the box arc all in flower; 
while the hawthorn, or may, the sweet 
briar, the weeping willow,and the bramble 
are beginning to open their foliage. 

Crocuses, daffodils, primroses, cow¬ 
slips, daisies, dandelions, golden saxi¬ 
frage, lesser periwinkle, dogs’ mercury, 
white and other violets, creeping crow¬ 
foot, lesser celandine, and yellow fig- 
wort may all be found; and even an early 
hyacinth is not rare. C. R. 


NEXT WEEK IN THE 'GARDEN 

Now is the time to sow potatoes, winter 
greens, turnips, radishes, artichokes, 
parsley, cos and cabbage lettuce, and 
peas, remembering that the peas should 
be sown at intervals of a fortnight in 
the eaj-ly spring, so that they are not 
all ready for picking at the same time. 

Asters, cocks’ combs’and petunias need 
rearing in the greenhouse ; but hardy 
annuals can be sown in the open ground. 
Do not sow after heavy rain, but wait, 
until the soil can be broken up finely 
with the rake. Give the lawn a top 
dressing, and , prune any evergreens 
that need it. Prune also the roses now 
if they have not already been done. 


ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 

I' -1--AT 



Ik 


L’Oiseau 

La Chaise 

Le Chiea 


X 



Le Carcoa 

La Clef 

L».Table 


L’oiseau chante du matin au soir 
Le chapeau repose sur la chaise 


Le ehien aime bien son maStre 
Le gargon a ecrit une lettre 
J’al trouvfe la clef de la caisse 
Le tableau repose sur la table 
♦ L’ESPION 

Un agent dc la surete, dont l’habilite 
cst reconnue de tous, a rendu de grands 
services a l’Angleterre pendant la guerre. 

II parle si bien l’aliemand qu’un marin 
le prit pour un allemande. Cet liomme 
utait un’ traitre, et l’agent le savait bien 
cela. II possedait alt code dont on se 
sert dans la marine, et, pensant que notre 
agent dc la surete 6 tait un espion allc- 
mand, il le Ini vendit. Le livre passa 
ainsi dans des mains plus sures, et le 
marin regut la punition qu’il en meritait. 


HOW TO FIND YOUR WAY 

Point the hour hand of your watch exactly 
to the sun at noon, and the figure 12 is due 
south, 6 is north, 3 is east, and 9 is west. 
Every noon the sun is due south. 

Before noon turn the hour hand to the sun, 
follow your watch face round to twelve, the 
u-ay the Jiatuf will go, arid south is exactly 
half way to twelve, outward from your watch. 

After noon do exactly the same, but halve 
the distance back to noon instead of forward. 


Five-Minute Story 

THE MAN m THE CHIMNEY 

A tall chimney was being repaired 
in a manufacturing town. It was so 
high that no ladder could reach the top, 
and the workmen had to go up and 
down by a rope. 

When the work was finished, the men 
began to swarm down the rope for the 
last time. All at once there was a great 
cry 7 . The rope snapped, and fell to the 
earth with a thud. 

“ It’s lucky we are safe down,” said 
one man. 

But somebody pointed to the top of 
the chimney, where the figure of a man 
stood out clearly against the sky. 

A cry of horror went through the 
little group. 

" It's Jack Williams,” they said. 
“ What ever shall we do ? ” 

“ A ladder ! ” cried one. 

But no ladder could reach so high. 

" A scaffold ! ” cried another. 

But scaffolds are not raised, in an 
hour. ' It would take days or weeks 
before a scaffold could Vcach W’illiams. 

Then, while the. men were all talking, 
a woman came running up. 

" It’s Jack’s wife,” they said. " Poor 
thing! It will send her crazy ! ” 

But Jack’s wife was not made of 
crazystuff. She had thought out a plan. 

Going close up to the foot of the 
chimney she shouted to her husband. 
But it was a long way up, and her voice 
was lost long before it could reach him. 

" The megaphone ! ” shouted some¬ 
body ; and the great sound trumpet 
was fetclied from the works. They 
took it to the woman, and she shouted 
up the chimney side. 

“ Take off your sock, Jack, cut a 
little hole in it, and unravel the wool 
till you get a thread long enough to 
reach to the ground. Begin at the toe, 
and it will unwind quite easily. I 
know, because I knitted it. Tie your 
knife to it to weight it.” 

Jack had his shoe off in a twinkling. 
He understood quite well what his clever 
little wife meant to do, and in a few 
minutes the long piece of wool came 
slowly down to the anxious group 
below. They took off Jack’s knife, 
and tied a long length of thin twine to it, 
and called out: 

“ Haul up the twine, Jack, and when 
you’ve got hold of it, wave your cap.” 

Jack pulled, and when they saw him 
waving his cap they tied a piece of cord 
to the end of the twine, and called out : 

“ Haul up the cord. Jack 1 ” 

Jack pulled again, and when he 
waved his cap to let them know that 
he had it in his hand they tied a rope 
to the end of the cord, and called out: 

" Now haul up the rope, Jack. It’s 
a good stout one and will hold you.” 

Jack hauled up the rope, and in a few 
minutes they could see him fixing it in 
place of the oM one firmly to the pulley. 
Then he waved his cap once more, and, 
taking the rope in his hands, slid safely 
to the ground and kissed his wife. 

" That was a good sock,” he said. 

" I made it for a good man,” she said. 

hr. l. 


NEXT WEEK’S BIRTHDAYS 
' and VVhat Happened on Them 

Sunday, March 23. On this clay, in 120S, 
to punish King John, the Pope placed Eng¬ 
land under an interdict, so that religious 
services could not be performed in any church. 

Monday. The crowns of England and 
Scotland were United by the accession of 
Janies the First to the English throne in 1603. 

Tuesday. The Thames Tunnel, proposed 
in 1799 and begun in 1 S 25 , was opened in 
1S43, being 1,300 feet long, with the roof 15 
feet below the bed of the river. 

Wednesday. Cecil Rhodes, pioneer of the 
British Empire and founder of Rhodesia, died 
on tin’s clay in 1902 . 

Thursday. Wilhelm Konrad von Rontgen, 
discoverer of the wonderful X-Rays, which 
pierce through certain solid substances, was 
born in 1845 on this day. 

Friday. The planet Pallas was discovered 
by Olbers, an astronomer, in 1 S 02 . 

Saturday. The Punjaub, a province in 
North-West India of over 100,000 squaie 
miles, was declared British territory in 1849. , 
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CHAPTER 1 
The Mysterious Messages 

W ITH the telephones of liis wire¬ 
less fixed over liis cars, a 
pencil ill his hand, and a 
writing-pad before him,. Martin 
Vailc sat listening to the mysterious 
signals. 

Some minutes passed, and 
Martin, tapping idly on the paper 
with his pencil, seemed little in¬ 
terested in the sounds. Then sud¬ 
denly his attitude changed, his back 
straightened, and a look of eager 
interest lit his keen grey eyes. 

His pencil began to work, and he 
rapidly jotted down a scries of 
signals on the paper. 

Then he stopped writing and sat 
waiting, but nothing more came, 
and, glancing at his watch, he 
noted the time, slipped off the re¬ 
ceiver, and ran his fingers through 
his close, brown, curly hair. 

The door of the big room 
opened, and a boy came quickly 
In, a boy about Martin's age, but 
as dark and slight as Martin was 
tall and fair. 

" That you, Basil ? " said Mar¬ 
tin quickly. “ I'm jolly glad 
you’ve come.” . 

Basil Loring gave the other a 
quick, bird-like glance. 

" What's the matter, old son ? ” 
he asked lightly. " Why this frown 
on your marble brow ? What hor¬ 
rible news have you been absorbing 
through those wonderful wires ? 

” Nothing horrible, Basil, but 
something most unthinkably 
baffling. I’ve just had the sixth 
message from the unknown sender.” 

“ The sixth message ? ” repeated 
Basil, looking puzzled. " What in 
the name of sense are you talking 
about ? " 

" Oh, I forgot. You’ve not been 
here for a week, and don’t know 
anything .about it. Well, every 
night for six nights past I have 
had a message from this unknown 
station. It gives the latitude and 
longitude, and says ' Help! Come 
to ms I ’ ” 

" Sounds like an S.O.S., Martin. 
Is it a ship in trouble ? ” 

" Bless you, no. Nothing of 
the sort. This is from a much more 
powerful installation than any ship 
has.- Besides, it isn’t a ship. The 
tuning is different.” 

" That’s Greek to me,” said 
Basil. " Explain.” 

" Well, you know we use dif¬ 
ferent length waves for wireless 
work, and ships use comparatively 
short waves. By adjusting my ap¬ 
paratus, I can cut those out com¬ 
pletely, so that all I catch is from 
the,giant land stations such as. the 
Eiffel Tower or Glace Bay in New¬ 
foundland. Their wave-lengths are 
much greater, and cannot be heard 
with the ordinary adjustment. The 
other night, as an experiment, I 
tried an even wider adjustment', 
and then came this'mysterious mes¬ 
sage, or, rather, the duplicate of it; 
and each night since, just at the 
same hour, it has come again. As I 
told you. this is tlic sixth.” 

- Basil stared. " I understand 
about the waves," he said. ” But 
surely, Martin, if this is a big sta¬ 
tion that you are hearing from, it’s 
easy enough to find where it is ? 
All the big stations arc known, 
aren't they ? ” 

” This one isn't,” Martin an¬ 
swered. " I can tell you this 
much: if the sender states his 
position correctly, it’s-right in the 
middle of the sea." 

This time Basil was startled. 

“ If that’s the case, it must be 
from a ship. And yet you say that 
it’s from a big installation.” 

Suddenly his face cleared. " Tell 
you what, Martin, it’s someone 
hating a joke with you—some 
fellow in one of the other big sta¬ 
tions playing a game." 


Martin shook his head decidedly. 

“ It’s not that, Basil. The message 
docs come from the spot it is sup¬ 
posed to come from, or from that 
neighbourhood. Yousee, nowadays, 
we are able to tell pretty accurately 
the direction of wireless signals. I 
have made experiments during the 
past week, and, as far as I can 
gather, the station is exactly 
where the sender says it is.” 

“ Then there must be an island 
there,” said Basil. 

" If there is, it is not on my 
map, and, mind you, I have looked 
up the best Admiralty charts.” 

Basil shook his head helplessly. 

" It’s beyond me, Martin,"hesaid. 
" Show me the spot on the map.” 

Martin took a chart out of a 
drawer and unrolled it. It repre¬ 
sented that vast tract of the North 
Atlantic Ocean between the Canary 
Islands and the Bermudas, between 
twenty and thirty degrees north. 
Near the centre of this, but a little 
to the west, Martin had made a 
tiny cross in pencil. 

“ There’s the spot,” he said. 

Basil looked at it for some 
moments. “ Why,” he said slowly, 
" that's in the Sargasso Sea.” 

'Martin nodded. 

’’ Exactly. It is right in the 
centre of that - tremendous - plain 
of ' weed which is drifted by 
circling currents into that dead 
water, and covers about two mil¬ 
lion square miles. That is. where 
the mysterious island must be, 
and that is the spot from which 
those queerly-tuned messages must 
bo reaching me.” 

Basil stared first at the map and 
then at Martin. 

“ If the island is not charted, 
the only' reason can bo that the 
weed has prevented ships from 
getting to it,” he said. " And if 
ships can’t get to. it, how in the 
name of sense has this fellow got 
there ? And if he has got there, 
how did he ever get his wireless 
there, or put it up ? " 

“ Just the questions I have been 
asking myself, Basil, and just the 
questions I mean to solve before I 
am very much older. I hope to be 
on that island within a month.” 

“ You’re going there ? ” cried 
Basil. “ But how ? Of course, 
you have the yacht, but she can’t 
travel through the weed any more 
than any' other ship." 

“ True, my boy'. But if one 
can’t travel through the weed the 
other way' is to travel over it." 

Basil's ey r es shone. 

” A 'plane ? ’’ he said breathlessly. 

“ I shall take the ‘ Bat,’ Basit. 
She will do the trick if anything 
will. A flying boat ought to be 
the very thing for the Sargasso.” 

Basil drew a long breath. 

“ Topping! ” hesaid. “ Oh, Mar¬ 
tin, I wish I could come with you! ” 

“ I wish you could, Basil,” 
replied Martin gravely; “ but I’m 
afraid it’s out of the question. 
You've got to go back for your last 
term at St. Osyth’s. In any case, 
y r our father would not hear of it.”' 

" What about yours ? " ques¬ 
tioned Basil, quickly. 

" I am cabling him tomorrow," 
Martin answered. 


CHAPTER 2 

Terrible News 

. Martin stood on the wide- 
stretching lawn of Tregcnvis Castle. 
The stately house lay behind him ; 
in front the Atlantic sparkled under 
the spring sun, and in the cove 
below lay the " Flying Fox,” a 
magnificent ocean-going craft of 
twelve hundred tons. In which 
Martin and his ' father had 
travelled thousands of miles across 
the seas of all the world. 

Martin’s father was a very rich 
man, whose business interests lay 
in many countries, but his home 
was in Cornwall, and it was at 
Tregcnvis that Martin had spent 
the happiest times of his life. 

The boy's eyes were on the drive. 
He was expecting the telegraph 
boy, with the answer to the cable 
he had sent the previous day to his 
father, who was in Florida attend¬ 
ing to one of the great land settle¬ 
ment projects he and liis partner, 
Morton Willard, had started there. 

A boy on a bicycle came up the 
distant drive, and Martin walked 
quickly down the slope to meet him. 

’’ Telegram for you, sir," said 
the lad. 

" Thanks,” answered Martin 
with a smile. 

" Dad is prompt," he said. " I 
hardly hoped to hear today.” 

He tore the envelope open, un¬ 
folded the flimsy sheet, and read 
the message. 

The colour faded from his face ; 
his ey'es went blank ; he staggered 
and fell on the grassy bank. The 
slip fell from his shaking lingers. 

Then, with a big effort, he 
pulled himself together, and. picking 



up the telegram, forced himself to 
read it a gain. This was the message; 

’’ Deeply regret to intorm you 
your father died suddenly today 
result of heart failure . Am making 
all arrangements for funeral and 
writing by tins mail. Willard. Sem¬ 
inole Hotel, Lacoochee, Florida.” 

‘ Dead I My father dead I ’’ 
groaned poor Martin. 

The shock was terrible, for 
Martin’s mother had died when 
he was only a baby, and he and 
his father had been the greatest 
chums imaginable. And now his 
father had died, thousands of miles 
from home, without a last word I 
For many minutes Martin sat 
there, staring blankly in front of 
him, but with his mind’s eyes fixed 
on his father's face as he had last 
seen him. barely a month before, 
on the landing-stage at Liverpool. 
When at last he rose and went to 
the house he looked five years older 
than when he had left it. 

How the next days passed 
Martin hardly knew. Everyone was 
as kind as could be, but he was 
in a dazed state and hardly knew 
what was happening around liira. 

What roused him at last was a 
visit from the family lawyer, Mr. 
Vincent Mcldrum. He arrived with 
a bag full of papers and a very 
grave face. They met tn the library, 
an oak-pancllcd room lull of 
Mr. Harrington Vaile's books, 

“ Martin,” began Mr. Meldrum, 


The Adventures of Augustus and Marmaduke 

Augustus and Young Marmaduke were boys of high degree. 

And both were bent, like other boys, on what they called a spree. 
Augustus said to Marmaduke, “ Let’s spend a happy day 
In riding on the moving stairs.” Said Marmaduke, “ Hooray I ” 
And as the stairs were moving down, as moving stairs will do, 
Augustus said, “ It’s left foot first.” Said Marmaduke. ” Oh, no ! 
It’s right foot first," said Marmaduke; “ it said soon the card.” 
The stairs went moving swiftly, the boys cried out," Hold hard.” 
Alas ! alack ! they wouldn’t move ; the staircase couldn't wait 
(Don’t argue when on moving stairs, if you’d escape this fate). 
Down they fell, the stairs went on. and through' the little crack 
Augustus went with Marmaduke—each lying on his back. 

As flat as pancakes soon they were, and all their cries were vain I 
A porter rolled them up like rugs, and placed them in a train. 


“ I am going to tell you at once 
that [ have bad news for you." 

" It can’t be any worse than t 
have had already," said poor 
Martin. " You needn’t be afraid 
to tell me." 

The lawyer looked at Martin 
and sighed. 

” Martin," he said, " I have 
known you from a child, and I 
believe you have plenty of pluck. 
You will need it all. 1 fear. Having 
said that, I will not keep you in 
suspense. The big land scheme at 
Cleansand Bay has come to utter 
smash and the papers are saying it 
was a swindle from the beginning." 

Martin leaped to his feet. 

" A swindle 1 Who accuses my 
father of having anything to do 
with a swindle ? ” 

" Steady, Martin —■ steady 1 ” 
begged the lawyer. "You and I 
know better, but others do not. 
I fear there is no doubt about the 
swindle; but your father did not 
know this. He took Mr. Willard’s 
word that the scheme was sound. 
Willard ran the whole thing, and, 
as you wall remember, kept your 
father away from Florida on one 
excuse or another until quite lately." 

Again Martin sprang to his feet. 

“ Then he murdered my father 1 ” 
he cried fiercely. 

Mr. Meldrum raised his hand. 

You must not make rash 
accusations, Martin," he said 
gravely. " There is no suspicion, 
let alone proof, that Mr. Willard 
did anything of the land: in any 
case your father’s heart was weak.” 

" Then it was the shock killed 
him," declared Martin ; ” the 

shock of finding that he was mixed 
up in a swindle.” 

” That is possible," replied the 
lawyer. ” Now listen, Martin. 
This is a bad business. The loss to 
the investors runs into an enor¬ 
mous sum. I fear that all your 
father's property wall be seized to 
pay the debt. There is this much 
comfort. The courts cannot touch 
the money you have under your 
mother's will, so you wall have a 
small but sufficient income to-” 

Martin broke in with a quick 
question. 

Is my father's money enough 
to satisfy the creditors i ” 

" 1 doubt it, Martin." 

" Then you will take every 
penny, Mr. Meldrum — every 
penny, do you hear 1 Sell the 
house, the yacht—everything. Do 
you think 1 would let anyone say 
that my dad had swindled them? ” 

CHAPTER 3 

The Great Adventure Begins 

" You're going to the island. 
Martin ? " 

“ I’m going, Basil,” 

" But—but what docs old Mcl¬ 
drum say ? 

” He doesn’t know, Basil. He 
thinks I am going to Florida. So 
1 am. for the matter of that, but 1 
mean to visit the island first. Ypu 
see. it all fits in perfectly. The 
people who have bought the ’ Fly¬ 
ing Fox ’ want her delivered at 
Havana. So I may just as well go 
in her as not. And the ’ Bat' is my 
own. I paid for her out of my own 
allowance, and I feel justified in 
keeping her. I have told Captain 
Anson, of the ‘ Flying Fox.' just 
what I want to do, and he has 
agreed. You are the only other 
person who knows about it.” 

Basil looked worried. 

’’ I almost wish you hadn't told 
me. Suppose you come to gnef ? ” 

" If I do there's no one to miss 
me except you, old friend,” said 



Martin, gently. " But don’t be 
upset. There’s no reason why I 
should come to harm. The island 
is not more than a hundred and 
fifty miles from the edge of the 
weed.' and the ‘ Bat ’ will cover that 
distance m two hours.” 

Yes; but suppose you get there 
and can't get away again ? ” 

I don’t sec how that can be. 
unless I smash up the ’ Bat,’ and 
if i do there's always the wireless 
with which I can call for help.” 

I'd forgotten the wireless," 
said Basil. ” Yes, you can do that.” 

He paused. 

But 1 say, Martin,” he went 
on, rather doubtfully. “ I thought 
your idea was to get square with 
Willard ? " 

Martin's face hardened. 

That is exactly what I do mean 
to do,” he said sternly. “ I shall 
never rest until he is punished^ 
until all these poor people who 
have lost their money through him 
have been repaid to the last penuy. 
But don’t you sec that this delay 
may help ? At present Willard is 
on his guard. He will be looking 
out for me, and is sure to know 
that 1 am starting for Florida. If I 
disappear on the way he will think 
the danger is over. He won’t worry. 
Then, when he has forgotten, I 
shall swoop down on him.” 

Martin's eyes were shining. 
Basil stared at liim in wonder. 

You'll get him all right, I feel 
sure of that.” he declared. ” Be¬ 
sides, 1 daresay you'll make a 
fortune on the island. A man who 
has a great wireless like that must 
be awfully rich.” 

” I had thought of that,” said 
Martin. “ And I shall want 
money to tackle this swindler 
Willard.^ The messages make it 
quite plain that someone is wanted 
there, on the island, and if who¬ 
ever is there will pay for my help, 
why, I slia’n’t refuse the money. 
And now, goodbye, Basil. 
Keep a still tongue, and I will 
promise you shall hear from me as 
soon as possible.” 

" Goodbye, Martin 1 ” said Basil, 
in a voice not very, steady. ” And 
just remember, if you are in a hole. 
I’ll do anything on earth that I can 1 ” 

I know you will,” Martin 
answered, as lie wrung his friend's 
hand. " Goodbye again. I go 
aboard tonight, and we sail first 
thing in the morning.” 

Basil left, arid Martin finished 
liis packing. Two hours later he 
went aboard the yacht. At five 
next morning he was on deck. He 
stood alone in the stern, taking his 
last look at the beautiful old house 
with its wide, smooth lawns, and 
the tall trees behind with the rooks 
cawing in the branches. 

The yacht swung southward 
around a tall headland, cutting off 
the new. 

" Goodbye, old home," said Mar¬ 
tin softly. " Goodbye, Home! ” 

But some day, lie knew, lie would 
sec his home again. 

TO HE CONTINUED 


THE FARMER AND HIS SACKS 

A farmer was taking liis grist to 
the null in sacks thrown across the 
back of his horse. On the way, the 
horse stumbled, and one of the sacks 
fclJ to the ground, [t was too 
heavy for him to lift, and he was at 
a loss to know what to do. As lie 
stood wondering, he saw a horse¬ 
man coming towards him. 

When, however, the rider came 
nearer, the farmer saw that he was 
none other than the nobleman who 
lived in the great house at the top 
of the hill, and he was afraid to ask 
for help. But the nobleman dis¬ 
mounted. 

" l see you have had something 
of a mishap, friend,” he said. '* It 
is fortunate l came along just now/* 

So saying, he took one end of the 
sack, the farmer took the other, 
and the load was once more placed 
on the horse's back. 

" My lord,” said the farmer, ** liow 
can I thank you ? ” 

” Easily enough, my good fel¬ 
low/' said the nobleman. ” When* 
ever you see anyone in a difficulty, 
help him all you can, arid that will 
be thanking mo” 
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‘Pack Up Your troubles in Your Old Kit Bag 


Dr MERRYMAN 

f want to know,” cried the 
irate visitor, " whether that item 
of yours in regard to me is ail inten¬ 
tional insult 1 " 

“ Who are you ? ” asked the 
editor. 

“ I'm Dr. Killiam, and I refer 
to your announcement of the illness 
of the Honourable John Jones, in 
which you say : ‘ Mr. Jonesisin dan¬ 
ger. Dr. Killiam has been called in.'” 
® ® ® 

A Favourite Fruit 

Here are six well-known objects. 
One letter in each name is one 
letter of a favourite fruit. Write 



down the names of the objects, 
and then find the letters which spell 
the name. Answer next week 

® ® a 

The proprietor of a menagerie 
keeps caged together a lion, a tiger, 
a wolf, and a lamb, which lie labels 
” The Happy Family.” When 
asked confidentially how long these 
animals had lived together, he 
answered : 

“ Ten months; but the lamb 
has to be renewed occasionally.” 

® ® ® 

Blacks and Whites 

Kale out seven spaces. In the 
first three place black discs, and in 
the last three place white discs, 
leaving the middle space vacant. 
You have to move the discs one at 


a ii e d e r r. 



a time until they have exchanged 
places. You may move only one 
at a time into a vacant place, and 
may jump over one at a time, but 
not over more. Y’ou cannot move 
backwards. Answer next week 

<s ® ® 

A monkey named Mizzy-Maroo 
Fell in love with a potfuL of glue; 

He swallowed it quick, 

And observed: “I shall stick 
To this diet, whatever they do.” 

© © ® 

Bo You Live in Wednesbury? 

Wedncsbury means “Wodin’s 
Field.” This Wodin was the god 
of the old Germans. 


® ® ® 

The Fogeymouse 



When it is cold the fogeymouse 
Takes shelter in some airy house; 
Hut when the sunshine it perceives. 
It hastens out and nibbles leaves. 

• ® ® ® 

The Disappearing Coin 
Here is a capital trick that may 
bo performed with an ordinary 
drinking-glass and. a coin. The 

performer takes a coin from his 
pocket, or borrows one, and places 
it before him on a sheet of note- 
paper. On the paper also is a 
tumbler upside down. The per¬ 
former throws’a handkerchief over 
the glass, and, lifting both glass 
and handkerchief, places the mouth 
of the glass over the coin. ” Be¬ 
gone ! ” lie cries ; and as he lifts the 
handkerchief it is found that the 


coin has gone. He throws the 
handkerchief over the glass and 
cries, "Come back!” And as he 
lifts the handkerchief and glass, be¬ 
hold ! the coin is there again. 

The secret is that over the mouth 
of the glass is pasted a circle of 
white paper. When the glass is 
standing mouth downwards on the 
white paper this covering is in¬ 
visible, but it hides the coin, which 
is only seen when the glass is lifted 
as well as the handkerchief. 

® ® ® 

She : " I wonder why they hung 
that picture ? ” 

He : “ Perhaps they couldn’t 

catch the artist." 

® ® ® 

The Marvellous Sum 
This is a mystifying trick, and 
very effective. You ask a friend to 
put down a row of figures, say six. 
You then leave room for six further 
rows of figures, and draw a line at 
the bottom of the space, and fill in a 
row of figures, thus : 

He puts down, say .. 146,287 
Leave space for . » 

six rows ———• 

Y’ou fill in this row .. 3,146,284 

Deduct 3 from the last figure he 
puts down, and start your answer 
with this figure and follow’ with his 
first live figures; and when you 
come to his last figure, from which 
you have deducted 3, you put down 
the remainder, in this case 4. 

Now you ask him to place in the 
second row, and he adds another 
row under the first. You add the 
third row, and then he puts down 
the fourth ; you put down the fifth ; 
lie the sixth; and you the seventh 
and last row. It is now found that 
the sum adds up to the total you pul 
down. The secret lies in the fact 
that when you put dowir your 
figures in each case you make every 
figure in his row and , your row 
total 9. Let us imagine a set of figures 
He puts down .. .. 146,287 

He puts down .. .. 389,425 

Y'ou add figures to total 

nine with those above . 610,574 

He puts down .. .. 246,135 

Y’ou make these total nine 753,864 
He puts down .. .. 138,250 

Y’ou make these total nine 861,749 


This is the total you had 

already put down .. 3 , 146,284 
® ® ® 



® ® ® 

" What do you mean by this, 
sir ? " demanded an angry adver¬ 
tiser. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” inquired 
the publisher. 

“ This advertisement of ‘ our 
delicious calmed meats from the 
best Continental houses ’—you’ve 
made it read ‘ horses ’ ! ” 

@ ® ® 

Is Your Name Jane? 

Jane is the feminine of John. 
It is a Hebrew name, and means 
“ Grace of God.” It comes from 
the same root as Hannah, which is 
from Johanna, and from Johanna 
we get John, Jane, and Joan, as 
well as the Scottish fanet. 

© © ® 

A lobster named Archibald Thrives 
Kept a shop on the rocks off St. 
Ives; 

He sold bulls’-eyes and to)-s 

To his own little boys, 

And canes to the neighbouring 
wives. 

® ® ® 

“Y’ou want to make us believe 

you were born at four o’clock in the 
morning Bosh! Y’ou never get 

up before ninel” 


Master Jacko Goes to Town 


“ I’m going lo town today,” 
said Master Jacko. 

“ I wish you would call for the 
kettle,” said his Mother. 

" And bring me a tin of to¬ 
bacco, there’s a good boy,” said 
his Father. 

" And, Jacko dear,” said 
Sister Belinda, “ could you fetch 
my new hat ? I'll give you a 
penny if you bring it home.” 

" Here’s a shilling,” said Big 
Brother Adolphus. “ Buy me a 
tie. If you come home without 
it. I’ll knock your head off.” 

. “ Right-o ! said Jacko, 
jumping up. “ Good-bye." 

“ Want to go too,” cried Baby 
Jacko. 

" Come on then,” said Jacko. 
“ We shall have to get the car 
out if you’re coming.” 

The car was an old sugar-box 
with two perambulator wheels, 
and long sticks for shafts. Baby 
scrambled inside, and Jacko put 
bis arms through some reins with 


“ I know,” he said. “ We’ll 
make a hoop of Daddie’s tobacco. ’ ’ 
He tied a long string to the 
tin and gave the end to Baby. 
As Jacko ran along the tin 
bumped and jingled, and Baby 
shouted with delight. 

“ More ! ” he cried. 

So Jacko tied a string to the 
kettle, and dangled it over the 
other side 1 and it bumped and 
made such a lovely noise that 
Baby screamed out “ More ’. ” 
So Jacko got the hat and tied 
that to a string, and it knocked 
against the car, and looked so 
funny when the wind blew the 
feathers about that Baby still 
cried “ More ! " 

Then Jacko unfolded tlie tie 
and fixed it to one of the shafts, 
so that it flapped like a flag. 
And then they ran home. 

“ Just look at my kettle ! ” 
screamed Mother. 

“ Just look at my hat! ” 
squealed Belinda. 



bells on, and flung the ends to 
Baby, and off they went. 

They did the shopping, and 
were on their way home when 
poor Baby Jacko’s tooth began 
to aclic. Jacko wondered what 
he could do to make him forget it. 


More of Jacko Next Week 


“ Just look at my tobacco ! ” 
roared Father—for the lid had 
rolled off and the tin was empty ! 

“ And—-look—at—my—tic,” 
said Adolphus very quietly. 

But Jacko caught his eye, and 
ran before they could catch him! 


A man dropped his wig in the 
street, and a boy picked it up for him. 

“ Thanks, my boy,” said the 
owner. “ You are flic first genuine 
liair-reslorer f have ever seen.” 

® ® ® 

What did the earwig say as lie 
went over the cliff ? “ ’Ere wc go 1 ” 

® ® ® 

There was a smart lawyer of York 
Wild went for a ride on a stork; 
But when high in the air 
He cried out in despair 
That his head was as light as a cork. 

® ® ® 


PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

How Does an Acetylene Lamp Burn ? 



Water and carbide make acetylene gas 


“ Why, Pa, this is roast beef! ” 
exclaimed little Willie at dinner, 
on the evening when Mr. Chump- 
leigli was tlie guest ol honour. 

" Of course," said tlie father. 
What of that ? ” 

” Why, you told Ma this morning 
that you were going to bring a 
‘ muttdnhcad ' for dinner 1 " 

® ® ® 

There was a queer doctor of Crewe, 
Who never said. How do you do ? 
He would waggle liis head 
Back and forward instead. 

Till his face turned perfectly blue. 

® ® ® 

"Y’ou naughty boy, where have 
you been ? You have been fighting 
with Jim again! Just look at tlie 
state of your clothes! I shall have 
to buy you a new suit.” 

“Don’t say a word, mamma. I 
wish you could see Jim. His 
mother will have to get a new boy’.” 
® ® ® 

’Tis midnight, and tlie setting sun 
Is slowly rising in the west; 

The rapid rivers slowly run ; 

The frog is on liis downy nest; 

The pensive goat and sportive cow. 
Hilarious, leap from bough to bough, 
a ® ® 
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The Beggarman 

If you had been walking about 
the streets of a certain city long 
ago, you might have seen a 
beggarman and his little boy 
begging for bread. And you 
would have turned to look at 
him, for there was pride as well 
as hunger in his face. The hoys 
would mock him as he passed, 
for this proud beggar had 
visions worthy of a king, so that 
the people thought him crazy. 

Once, in his happier days, lie 
had been a sailor, and liis heart 
was ever on the sea. He longed 
for its adventures, and would 
sit for hours and watch the ships 
go by. liis mind would go out 
with them, dreaming of new 
lands beyond the waters. 

If only he had a ship he would 
find them. But ships were not 
for beggars; and lie walked about 
the town, helpless and pathetic, 
filled with his dreams. He be¬ 
lieved in them. -Sometime, 
somewhere, he would get his 
ships, and would sail to tlie land 

of his dreams. And then--Ah! 

Who kneiv what might happen ? 

At last the Oueen gave the 
beggarman three tiny vessels, 
though she had to sell her jewels 
to pay for them. She gave him 
men to man them; but because 
no sailors could be found to risk 
their lives, they took men from 
the prisons. 

They sailed for days and 
weeks, on and on into the un¬ 


known. They faced danger and 
death, and in Hie midst of all 
their troubles they found that 
the plans they had worked out 
were wrong/ The men, ignorant 
and full of superstition, held the 
poor beggarman responsible for 
their ill-fortmle, and threatened 
to kill him. But he—poor 
leader !—feared nothing and be¬ 
lieved all, and in the end hi A- 
faitli was rewarded. Jt was a 
great reward: for one day they 
came in sight of a new country, 
a mighty land of which no man 
in Europe knew. The beggar¬ 
man was right: liis vision had 
come true; he stood on his ship, 
and looked at a new world. 
His men burst into tears to 
think of what they had done ; 
they who had been ready to take 
his life now' fell at his feet, and 
hailed him as a king. 

And a king lie was, for he had 
led them to a new kingdom. 

Then lie went home; and the 
manner of liis homecoming is 


hard to believe. Surely lie would 
be covered with glory and honour, 
with laurel wreaths and chains 
of gold! Well, they gave liim 
chains, but they were prison 
chains ; they gave him a dwell- ’ 
ing-place, and it was a prison cell. 

The beggar had found a 
kingdom, but be was still a 
beggar. He died poor and 
neglected, while the king and his 
courtiers lived 
on in their pros 
peritv. But to¬ 
day the empire 
of that king lias 
gone, and no¬ 
body thinks 
much of him, but 
all the world 
loves the memory of the poor, 
brave beggarman. This is his 
portrait. Who w r as he ? 
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FIRST FIREPROOF AIRSHIP. TRAINS BY SEA. AEROPLANE’S LEAP FROM A SHIP 




m/fi 


Duchess of IVIarborougn, new member of 
London County Council 


The red deer come down from the snow-covered mountains in the Highlands to pick up food 
thrown down bv the keepers 


Mr. Justice Sankey, chairman of the 
great Coal Commission 



An Anzao soldier from the battlefields turns teacher in a London 
County Council School 


A new toy for windy 
days—the Zipcar 


Keeping the castle warm. Lady Declse end her ohlldren gathering fuel at 
Lelxllp Castle, County Kildare 




An oil tank sinking off the coast of Scotland. It The first fireproof airship, filled with helium, carrying an aeroplane released by 
was like this two days before going down pressing a lever 


The sort of battleships we built during 
the war—H.M.S. Erin in dry dock 



The big 18-Inch gun that was being built when the 
Great War ended 


The platform from which an aeroplane leaves a 
ship, as seen below 


An aeroplane leaping off the tops of a ship's guns on 
H.M.S. Renown 


Carrying a train from England to France. Two engines How we shall ride in the clouds —passenger quarters of the 
with trucks on a train ferry at Richborough O.H.11 Havilland aeroplane 
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